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The Ministers Own Mental Health 


Last year, after many years of preparation, PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


published a special issue devoted entirely to the theme of “The Min- 


ister’s Own Mental Health.” This was a symposium by some of Amer- 
ica’s outstanding theologians and psychiatrists, exploring with profound 
wisdom and insight some of the practical and basic problems which 
face the minister in his daily work, and pointing to ways and means 
through which the minister can not only become more effective in his 
work, but conserve his own emotional and mental well-being. 


We were, of course, aware of the great interest on the part of the 
average minister in this problem, but we were not prepared for the 
tremendous response. It seems that in addition to the contribution which 
this issue made to the minister’s own thinking and work, he was using 
it as an important educational instrument about the ministry with his 
lay board members, doctors, psychiatrists, educators, and other profes- 
sional men in his community. Ministers were ordering the issue in 
quantities of a dozen copies—sometimes even a hundred copies. As a 


result, the issue was entirely exhausted within two weeks after publica- 


tion. 
Because of the continuing demand for the issue, we have now de- 
cided to reprint it and to make it available to the hundreds of ministers 
who have been asking for it, at the following reduced rates: 


Single copies each 
5 or more copies 
95 99 99 20e 99 


You can now order this. important issue for yourself, as well as for 
your lay board members, the physicians in your community, and other 
professional people who should know more about the ministry and its 


Contents of 
The Minister’s Own Mental 
Health 
THE HEALTHY MINISTER 
By Wayne E. Oates 
FOSTERING THE MENTAL HEALTH OF 


MINISTERS 
By Daniel Blain, M.D. 


MENTAL ILLNESS AMONG THE CLERGY 


| 
PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 
| 
| 
| 
By Leonard Morgan, Jr. 
l 


GreAT Neck, N. Y. 


Enclosed find check for $........... 
Please send ....... copy (copies) of 
The Minister’s Own Mental Health to: 


A PRELIMINARY STUDY | 

By Albert L. Meiburg and : 

Richard K. Young Address 
THE MENTAL HEALTH OF MINISTERS 

ARE MINISTERS BREAKING DOWN ? 

By Hazen G. Werner, Reuel L. 


Howe, Carl W. Christensen, M.D. 
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The Role of Anxiety 
in Contemporary Thought 


The F 
of God 


By FRED BERTHOLD. JR. 


“An excellent treatment of an 
important problem,” says GEORGE 
F. THomas of Princeton Univer- 
sity. The problem is an old one — 
the role of anxiety in man’s rela- 


tion to God. Dr. Berthold brings 


the deep, if unconventional, in- 
sights of Freud and the existential- 
ists to bear on the subject. 7 


Drawing upon Protestant and 


Catholic traditions—together with 


the thought of Freud, Heidegger 
and Kierkegaard—the author 
sheds new light on three particular 
concerns of man: the fear of death, 
the sense of guilt and the dread of 
meaninglessness. On the basis of 
studies of Teresa of Avila, Martim 
Luther and others, Dr. Berthold 
has laid a firm foundation for a 
new religious anthropology. “A 
well-executed, thoughtful, and 
widely appealing book.”—JAmeEs 
Coins, St. Louis University. 


At your bookseller $3.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 
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The subject of conducting church funeraiask the 
is a present concern with me. Some practicg 1. WE 
relating to church-conducted funerals shoul 


music and singing at many funerals, 

viewing of the body, to mention some 

the parts of the service. 
What can the Church do to help train: 


members to adopt practices that are an 2. Is | 
pression of the Christian message? Certagthiatrist 
shock tr 


community and cultural traditions are qu 
fixed. Proper training should help to redir thought 
our thinking and bring about improved fg! Co! 
neral practices. I need your help. 3. - In 
material is available which will give s 
enlightenment on this subject? I am readig’ 
Irion’s The Funeral and the Mourners, 
very helpful book. 
You may be familiar with _ resolutio 
regarding funerals as adopted by the At 
gustana Lutheran Church at its 1957 annu 
Synod in Omaha, Nebraska. These are vej 
brief but nevertheless do give some instru 
tion. 


academic 


Rev. KENNETH L. ENncstrom Editor 
Berea Evangelical Lutheran ChurdHions rai: 
Chappell, Nebraska ticle oi 

n this ts 


_Editor’s Note: We referred the reat 
to our special issue on Pastoral Psycholoj 
and the Funeral in November, 1957; to ¢ OUNSE 
recent Pastoral Psychology Book Club 5S Tam s 
lection, The American Funeral by LeR@'sanizec 
Bowman and, of course, to Paul Irion’s ag C 
Funeral and the Mourners, also a past Pagee me 
toral Psychology Book Club Selection. 
will endeavor to study this important pr , . 
lem further and publish materials on it ie weg 
the near future. trom 
thank 


ELECTRO-SHOCK TREATMENT 
Could a place be found among your ma 
matters for discussion to raise a few qv 


4 
| 
eee \ o the 
reflect better churchmanship. I refer to titient fo 
‘ication 
grace 1S 
treating 
tual? Is 
| 


tions regarding the very widespread use of 
dectro-shock treatment? To the-casual ob- 
server there seems something of a parallel 
here to the indiscriminate use of antibiotic 
medicines. By indiscriminate, I mean treat- 

[ing various symptoms similarly without much 
4 care given to diagnosis. Everything from hay 

fever to meningitis cared for by aureomycin. 

Similarly, it seems that everything from be- 

ing a crabbed mother-in-law (actual case), 

to stubborn depression psychosis is subject- 
dto shock treatment. 

In view of the severity of the treatment and 
the disintegrating effects that accompany the 
ef eneficial ones, it would seem reasonable to 
eraig ask the following questions : 
tic 1. What is the rationale back of this treat- 
hougment? Is it to satisfy the demand of the pa- 
tient for punishment? If so, what is the im- 
plication as far as the Christian doctrine of 


treating the symptom only where guilt is ac- 
@tual? Is relief likely to be lasting? 

2. Is there general acceptance among psy- 
Achiatrists of the rather indiscriminate use of 
a@shock treatment? Are there two schools of 
thought in the matter? If so, what are the 


d fgmain contentions on each side? 
Wig 3.-In view of the spectacular results 
somechieved by shock treatment, may the search 


‘mor cause now be ignored? Is every adapta- 
ion of the analytic approach to be discarded 
s too slow and costly? 3 
To a pastor these are ‘much more than 


ut 

academic questions. 

Rev. EMery W. WALLACE 
ver First Congregational Church 
Ludlow, Massachusetts 


Editor’s Note. For a discussion of the ques- 
hurions raised by Mr. Wallace, see Dr. Millet’s 

irticle on “Shock Therapies, Old and New” 
n this issue. 


alo, 
o MOUNSELING CHURCHES 
1 am seeking a list of churches having an 
ek@'sanized program of psychological and re- 
5 Tg'S!ous counseling. I have noticed two or 


mentioned in PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY, 


, fetd am wondering if there may not be a 
umber of others. I would appreciate any 
ielp your readers can give me in locating 
listing of such church programs, and any 
imilar programs under Protestant auspices. 
Thank you. 


Mildred Greene 
503 S. Third Avenue 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 
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grace is concerned? Furthermore, what about » 


PSYCHOANALYSIS AND 
PSYCHOTHERAPY 


Selected Papers of 
Frieda Fromm-Reichmann 


Edited by Dexter M. Bullard, M.D.; 
Foreword by Edith Wiegert, M.D. — 
This book contains more than twenty 
of Dr. . Fromm-Reichmann’s papers, 
selected from the body of her work for 
their intrinsic individual merit and for 
their illumination of the development 
of her thought. The papers are con- 
cerned with the changing doctor-pa- 
tient relationship in psychotherapy and 
with defining two forms of mental. ill- 
ness-—-schizophrenia and manic-depres- 
sive psychosis. All are richly illustrated 
with clinical observations. $7.50 


BEYOND THEOLOGY 


The of 
Edward Scribner Ames 


Edited by Van Meter Ames -— Edward 


Scribner Ames. (1870-1958), called the 
greatest clergyman of his denomination 
since Alexander Campbell, was for 
forty years minister of the University 


Church of the Disciples of Christ, and ~ 


for thirty-five years taught in the De- 
partment of Philosophy at the Uni- 
versity -of Chicago. This record of his 
thought and pastoral practice is signif- 
icant as a historical document and as 


‘the statement of a positive theology 


important for today. $5.00 


Through your bookseller 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois 

IN CANADA: The University of 

Toronto Press, Toronto 5, Ontario 


Earl H. Furgeson 


P ASTORAL psychology is-an abstraction apart from the pastor 
psychologist. It would be an endless task to count the volume 
of pages that have emerged from two words. But it is even me 
astonishing to observe the vast array of persons who are making th 
words live in creative usefulness to our generation. The pastor: 
teachers, counselors, chaplains, and authors are beyond number, g 
rapidly are they increasing, who devote psychological insight an 
pastoral concern to the vital needs of their fellow men. It is, therefor: 
appropriate for a man or woman to stand before us each month 
represent pastoral psychology as a living person in dynamic actio 
Farl H. Furgeson is. making pastoral psychology live by hi 
dynamic action as Professor of Preaching and Pastoral Theology a 
Wesley Theological Seminary, one of the Schools of Theology of tht 
Methodist Church, which in 1958 moved from Westminster, Mar 
land, to the campus of American University in Washington, D. C. 
He was born in Terre Haute, Indiana, March 27, 1906; and! 
the course of his education earned at DePauw University the AB 
degree in 1928; while at Boston University he earned the A.M. degret 
1931: the S.T.B., 1932; and the Ph.D., 1939. A further year of grad 
uate study he pursued at Harvard Universit 


in psychology and philosophy. As a seminaf 

The WAN ‘student at -Boston University he studied ps: 
chopathology with Anton Boisen, who tantalize 
of the him with the suggestion that psychodynamic 
is a study of first importance for the ministef 

M ) N TH During his seventeen years as a parish min 
ister, culminating at the Harvard Epwott 


Methodist Church in Cambridge, Massacht 


(Continued on page 65 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


HAT is the title of an editorial in 
the ‘‘British Medical Journal” of 
January 24, 1959. The article honors 


Richard C. Cabot’s institution of what 


Fhe called ‘‘weekly clinicopathological 
exercises” at the Massachusetts Gen- 


eral Hospital in 1910. What our British 
fends are noting with appreciation, 
fortv-nine vears later, is a combination 
of vision and courage in Cabot which, 
begun in medicine, as we shall presently 
try to show, has carried over into our 
own field. 

As the British editorial notes, Cabot 
was struck by a case at the Boston hos- 


pital that had been diagnosed as~ 


“neurasthenia,” but which turned out to 


be cancer of the pleura after the death 


of the patient and the. report of the 
autopsy. Why not, Cabot reasoned, use 
the discrepancies between diagnosis in 
life and autopsy after death not only for 
the teaching of students but also for the 
continuing education of graduate phy- 
sicians ? 

So began—not without protest—the 
weekly clinicopathological “exercises.” 
Here is how they operated. A partic- 
ular physician, who had never seen the 
now-deceased patient, was put, so to 
speak, in the witness chair. Then an- 


editorial | 


Catching Up With Cabot 


other physician, preferably the doctor 
who had actually worked with the 
patient, presented the case history, 
while other physicians and students 
looked on. There’ was the record of the 
patient’s. complaints, the laboratory 
findings, and all the. other materials: 
available to the physician in charge at 


the point of diagnosis. Everything was 


presented thoroughly systemat- 
icallv.. Then the witness, or defending» 
physician, pondered all these things in 
his heart, after which came his presen- 
tational turn. Rising to his feet, he made | 
his diagnosis on the basis of the evi- 
dence that had been presented; and in 
his comments, indicated why the par- 
ticular diagnosis seemed indicated. By 
this time he had, so to speak, placed his 
bet. Since the race had already been 
run, there was a way of telling whether 
or not the doctor had won. The autopsy 
findings were set forth. Sometimes the. 
defending physician had been right. On 
one. occasion when I watched. these 
exercises at the Massachusetts General 
Hospital, three defending physicians in 
succession went down to defeat. In all 
three cases their diagnoses were refuted 


by the post-mortem reports. The medi- 


cal knowledge of the physicians was im- 
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PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


peccable; their integrity outstanding ; 
they just happened to be wrong. 

When Cabot began these conferences 
(he credited colleague J. ° Homer 
Wright with a share in their start), the 


most strident criticism was in terms of 


what we should now call “public rela- 
tions.” What, it was asked, would the 
public think when they found that phy- 
siclans were sometimes wrong about 
the basic matters of life and death? 
Which, being interpreted, meant: “I 
know medicine is not an exact science, 
but heaven help me if my patients find 
it out.”” Approved or not, the weekly 
conferences proceeded, owing to 
Cabot’s courage and influence and to 
the manifest contribution to the educa- 
tion of every one present. 

An observer of the Boston exercises, 
or even a modern reader, might be 
tempted to think, “But that’s so blood- 
less. The patient is dead: before they 
bring him up at a conference. How 
does that procedure foster the interest 
of the doctor in his patient?” To be 


sure, the exercises did not resuscitate | 


the deceased patient. But every phy- 
sician or medical student within earshot 
reconsidered his own diagnosis and the 
complex factors out of which it grew. 
Perhaps he had something of the feel- 
ing of the reader of a first-rate detec- 
tive novel, in which all the clues to the 


murderer are really given if one can. 


put them properly together. Why scorn 
the intellect? But behind and beneath 
the element of puzzle was always the 
concern to correct biases that might 
lead to the life or death of the next 
patient. 

Ikven Kichard Cabot did not 
realize the full extent of the gold mine 
he had located. His first publication of 
the findings of the conferences came in 
his two-volume work on /ijferential 


Magnosis, but he omitted the discus- 


sions, that is, the reasoning that moved 


attempts at diagnosis, and post-morten 


about time, 


through all the clues from false digg The F 
noses to accurate. Later Cabot saw th a wer 
gold in the discussions ; and eventual} the 
the entire proceedings—case history} 


report—were published in what ha 
been for many years the “New Eng 
land Journal of Medicine.” 

We should like to be able to reporf 
that everything about the Cabot exper 
ment had been tried by all other med: 
cal schools and hospitals. Although it 
is true that the Cabot influence wa 
very wide, there was great reluctance}. 
to go the whole way, that is, to produc: 
a situation in which the competent phy- 
sician might turn out to have been af 
fool. With no animus against the 
British, we may nevertheless say, “It’s 


ss 


CHOLOGY knows, since he has read Th that 
<Irt of Muinistering to the Sick by} that 


Richard C. Cabot and Russell L. Dicks,} 
Cabot had the vision to apply the same} unc: 
basic principle to the pastor’s work} gen 
with the sick. While it is true that we} min 
have nothing quite so definite and final} of p 


as a basis of checking up as the autopsy} the 
report, nevertheless the crucial matter] the 


was the accurate presentation of the} hid 


matter at hand, following by the most 
honest and ruthless criticism from any 
available hindsights. From today’s per- 
spective, the book by Cabot and Dicks 
lacks many insights that dynamic psy- 
chology has subsequently made avail- 
able. But the method of Eaploraie 
still stands supreme. 

The human ego defenses being what 
they are, it would be easy to escape the 
main point. That becomes clear when 
we consider the Boston conferences. 
The doctor declares himself, makes a 
decision, tenders his diagnosis—know- 


(Continued on page 65) 


when they present in 195%] of hi 
their initial report containing the full] sav t 
essentials of the Cabot tradition.- | lives 
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© diag The personality of the preacher, in its hidden 
Jas well as its open aspects, is a decisive factor in 
ntualiq ke form, content, and effectiveness of the 
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W. Robertson, who 
arttedated .Freud, observed in one 
of his sermons that it 1s more true to 
say that our opinions depend upon, our 
lives than to say that our lives depend 
upon our opinions. “It was the life 
that formed the creed, not the creed 
that formed the life.’ This truth, 
iormulated before the psychology of 
unconscious motivation had become a 
generally accepted hypothesis, is a re- 
minder to preachers (and the teachers 
of preachers ) that the sermon is always 
the lengthened shadow of a man. That 
the personality of the preacher, in its 
hidden as well as its open aspects, is a 
decisive factor in the form, content, 
and effectiveness -of: the sermon is a 
‘truth which is easily overlooked by 


principles too exclusively from ora- 
torical or rhetorical or biblical con- 
siderations. The psychology of preach- 
ing, or the study of the sermon as a 
function of personality of the 
‘preacher is an area of homiletical re- 
search relatively untouched, but it is 
as important as it is unexplored.' 


- The late Dr. Rufus Bowman of Bethany 
Biblicat Seminary was a pioneer in this area. 
(See his “Personality and Preaching,” pas- 


those who derive their —homiletical. 


Preaching and Personality 


EARL H. FURGESON 


Professor of 
Preaching and 
Pastoral Theology 
Wesley Theological Seminary 
Washington, D. C. 


Attempts have been made from time 
to time to identify and classify the types 
ofspreachers. Halford Luccock, a pene-— 
trating observer of preachers and 
preaching, gives us four=types, which 
he labels with his usual wit and’ wts- 
dom: The jocose, the bellicose, the 
lachrymose, and the comatose.* [ric 


Waterhouse, in a context less humorous 


and less psychological, classified 
preachers as: Literary; Teaching; 
Dramatic-Oratorical; and “Sugges- 


tion” Types. He defended the idea 
that there is not much difference be- 
tween one man and another, but what 
difference there is is very important. 
“The great preachers,” he said, “owe 
their success to what they are rather 
TORAL PSYCHOLOGY, Nov. 1954. He had the . 
unique distinction of being President of a 
Seminary which accepted the principle that 
‘a Seminary should be as therapeutic as its 


students are sick.” 


2. “Simeon Stylites.” “Christian Century,” 
Nov. 29, 1950. ; 
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than to what they say.” The Niebuhr 
report on theological education pays 
some attention to the personality of 
the preacher.* The report identifies 
ten kinds of persons who seek theo- 
logical education and suggests that 
“there is a great diversity in person- 
ality orientation (and) motivation” 
among these applicants. Seminary pro- 
_fessors will undoubtedly testify that 


the mature students, the guilt-ridden, . 


the “holy Joes,’ the manipulators, the 
crusaders, and the “narcissistic self- 
pollinators” make a different approach 
to the subject matter of their courses 
and represent different levels of psy- 
chological and emotional maturity. 


As to the emotional maturity of the 
clergy, the identification of unusual 
tvpes should not be permitted to ob- 
scure the fact that the clergy compare 
favorably in mental health with the 
members of other professions. While 
positive proof of this does not exist, 
informed opinions among psychiatrists 
support it, and, if it is any comfort to 
the reader, let him meditate upon the 
fact that the outstanding manifesta- 
tions of mental pathology. in public 
life in our. day have presented them- 
selves from the field of politics in the 
form of dictators abroad and dema- 
gcgues at home. Despite the fact that 


there are currently before the listen- 


ing and viewing public many manifes- 
tations of so-called religion which 
would be identified by any competent 
alienist as pathological, it is never- 
theless true that the established 
churches and the recognized denomi- 
nations take a serious view of the mat- 


ter of providing competent leaders for 


*- Waterhouse, Eric. Psychology and Pas- 
toral Work. Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1949, Ch. IX. 

4. Niebuhr, H. Richard, et al. The Ad- 
vancement of Theological Education. New 
York: Harper, 1957. Ch. VII. 


identifiable psychological 


October 


the ranks of their clergy. The churches 
are, if anything, more self-conscious 
about the problem than many others 
who attempt to serve the publie. 


-generally accepted opinion 
that there are among _ preachers 
types, ex- 
tends to any observer an invitation to 
record his observations and, if one 
may claim a certain liberty of proph- 
esying, to make some educated guesses 
on the_ relationships between a 
preacher’s sermonizing and his person- 


ality orientation. 


In the first place, there is a recog- 
nizable affinity between some _ homi- 
letical forms and a psychological pattern 
of overt or covert hostility. Who has 
not heard sermons which seemed like 
“long rows of hooks to hang one’s 


grudges on’? What congregation, at 


some time or other, has not suffered 
through some of those negative and 
denunciatory discourses. which magnify 
the condemnatory and punitive 
aspects of the subject? In view of the 
fact that the gospel is supposed to be 


the good news of deliverance, what can 


account for the preacher’s preference 
for carping criticism? How shall one 
account for a homiletical talent which 
turns to throwing stones instead of 
placing stones one on top of another to 
build something, except by assuming 
that the preacher’s own unconscious, 
unassimilated hostility is intruding it- 
self unfortunately into the sermon? 
The hostile minister may be “as mi- 
nutely venomous as a wasp Or as sweep- 
ingly violent as a whirlwind,” or he 
may release his fire, like a revolving 
gun turret, upon whatever subject 
offers a plausible pretext for ventilat- 
ing his repository of grievances. It 


_is said that Billy Sunday was once ad- 


vised to tone down the intensity of 
his pulpit polemics on the ground that 
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1959 PREACHING 
nothing is gained by rubbing the cat 
the wrong way, to which the incom- 
parable Billy replied, “If the cat doesn't 
like it, let the cat turn around!” 
Forgetting that the heart of the 
sospel is the loving, forgtving grace 
of God and that “God sent not his Son 
into the world to condemn the world,”’ 
the preacher who has a personal prob- 
lm of hostility to reckon with will 
betray his trust and preach a gospel 
of condemnation, exalting, not the 
things he loves, but the things he hates. 
Here, for example, is a preacher who 


publishes a Thanksgiving sermon based 


on the healing of the ten lepers. The 
sermon deals in a condemnatory and 
sarcastic manner with the nine lepers 
who did not return to give thanks, 
and by implication it deals with the 
present (and absent) members of the 
congregation who can be_ identified 
with the nine ungrateful lepers. A 
hostile rebuke for the sin of ingrati- 
tude exhausts the propositional con- 
tent of the homily. Now, the biblical 


account provides, in addition to a ref-— 
erence to the nine ungrateful men, an 


account of one man who was grateful, 
who found joy in expressing his grati- 
tude, and who by his faith was made 
whole. Why does the preacher over- 
look him? Why is he charmed by the 


negative aspects of the account? The 
answer is certainly to be found in the 
preacher himself, and a psychother- — 


apist would probably locate the cause 
of the preacher’s choleric tempers in a 
large quantity of unconscious, unre- 


solved hostility which is displaced. 


upon other people through the medium 
of the sermon. 

The paranoid pattern, in its religious 
manifestations, has many forms and 


ramifications. It produces a whole com- 
pany of restless souls whose divine call- 
ing it is to “improve” other people, a 
company 


crusaders, reformers, 


AND PERSONALITY 


The Pharisaical moralists 
of the New Testament and Dostoevski's 
Grand Inquisitor come.to mind in this 
connection. To recall that there are 
neurotic forms of virtuosity is, of 
course, not to deny that virtue has also 
its mature and life-giving manifesta- 
tions. Not all prophets are fiery mav- 


ericks although some are, and it is not 


so much the issue as the man that 


makes the difference. John Watson, the 


Scottish preacher affectionately remem- 
bered as Ian Maclarén, told those who 
listened to his Yale Lectures on. Preach- 
ing that: 


It seemeth to us, when we are still 
young, both clever and profitable to make 
a hearer ashamed of his sin by putting 
him in the pillory and pelting him with 
epithets. Such is the incurable perversity 
of human nature that the man grows 
worse under the discipline. ... : As we 
grow older and see more of life it seems 
easier to put a man out of conceit with 
his sin by showing him the winsome and 
perfect form of -goodness. . . . He that 
scolds in the pulpit, or rails, only irri- 
tates ; he that appreciates and persuades 
wins the day.°® 


For the fulfilment of this sound advice 
there is one obvious requirement: A 


preacher whose personality and tem- 


perament permit him both to give and 
to receive appreciation. The price of 


this is the cost of coming to terms with 


one’s own unconscious hostility. 


T THE opposite pole from the 

paranoid pattern of displaced and 
projected hostility is what might be 
called “the religion of structuralized 
helplessness,” the homiletical forms of 
which are usually associated with themes 
of self-denial, self-surrender, and ‘‘selt- 
lessness’’ — erroneous  homiletical 
term which invites a wealth of psy- 


The Cure of Souls. New 
1896, pp. 57-58. 


Watson, John, 
York: Dodd, Mead, and Co., 
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chological speculation. Sermons of this 
type sometimes praise self-surrender as 
the fulfilment of love and identify 
“self-love” as the essence of original 
sin. Without making any distinction be- 
tween neurotic self-love and legitimate 
self-respect, preachers in this school 
make implacable warfare on the whole 
self and tend to annihilate the respon- 
sible and creative self along with the 
anxiety-ridden neurotic self. Of them- 
selves, they say they can do nothing. 
The very thought of assuming personal 
res sponsibility for their acts or attitudes 
impresses them as an act of insubordi- 
nation against the Holy God; they are 
“called” or “guided” in all they do. 
Quoting the mortification passages in 
Calvin’s /ustitutes, they say, “We can- 
not think of ourselves as we ought to 
think without utterly despising every- 
thing that may be supposed an excel- 
lence in us.” Or, following Luther’s 
Commentary on Galatians, they con- 
demn_ ‘“‘that pernicious and pestilent 
opinion of man’s own righteousness,” 
and, bidding man to “shed the filthy 
rags of his own good deeds,” they re- 
mind him that man is “‘a sinner, un- 
clean, miserable, and damnable.” 

The subversion of the doctrine of 
salvation by grace into forms of self- 
alienation in hich the individual self 
is annihilated in order to permit the 
individual to become possessed by the 
Transcendent God, who assumes re- 
sponsibility for the self-alienated indi- 
vidual, will undoubtedly be viewed by 
the psychologist as one of the devious 


theological rationalizations of the guilt-— 


ridden personality. If total self-alien- 
ation is the necessary precondition for 
the operation of divine grace and if this 
grace is proffered only on the additional 
condition that the individual. remain 
obedient to the Divine Authority 
through the punctual performance of 
his ritual obligations, then it is difficult 


‘man. Self-surrender is the condition o¢ss. “ 


sent, 


October 


to see how religion can meet the Freud.-fwink! 
ian criticism that religion is a pathologi-feleas 
cal mass compulsion neurosis. psyche 


Clinical examples of the 
pattern are not difficult to locate in th On 
homiletical workshop since this is apf case 
common pattern. The subject of sucipince . 
sermons is usually New Birth} hat tl 

r “New Life in. Christ” and _ theponcei 
Reaititonal content usually develops preach 
the theme that man has: no merit 


himself and cannot change himself. Hefions” 


must go and let God.” Following produc 
upon his complete surrender, the “bor-# genu 
again person” has a new personality, #he r¢ 
new ability to keep God’s command licnat 
ments, new power and victory over sinféligict 
and a new relationship with his fellowgtich 
receiving these supernatural gifts aniflls cle 
the surrender of individual responsibilig A ca 


ty is paradoxically the key to makingpnally 


the individual responsible. This is algcally « 
the miraculous free gift of God won fogersion 
us through the atoning sacrifice of/oom 
God’s Son on the cross. “Jesus paid iffeen re 
all; he put the money in the bank anéfesentr 
all we have to do is write the check,'td iso 
is the way one preacher put it. lation 

€ vict 


: I T WOULD be folly to deny that sig-fod ga 


nificant changes have been wroughtflf and 
in the lives of those who have died inf on 1 
order to be born again. In one meaningiving 
of the phrase, “dying to be born again, fend so 
is the principle governing all growthple to | 
including growth in grace. Williamfmark 
James inclined toward the opinion thaffersal o 
the Lutheran justification by faith andpat “If 
the Wesleyan salvation by grace repre-fhom h 
“if not the healthier-minded, yeffhom h 
on the whole the profounder religiousftould 
instinct.”* Also, he found the pattentflations 
of “being nailed on the cross of naturalfecessar 
despair and agony, and then in_ thefod lose 


V of Religious Expervent h 
Everyman Edition, p. 223. ateve 
* [bid., 203-4. | 
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winkling of an eye. . 
released’ more 


negpersion by gradual growth. 
thy On the other hand, the accumulation 
is gpi case materials over the half-century 
suchpince James makes it abundantly clear 
th, "phat the “new birth” conceived as he 
thponceived it and propagated as some 
ops preachers have propagated it may pro- 
it ingeuce pseudo or regressive “‘conver- 
. ions’ as readily and as richly as it 
roduces conversions which represent 
omg genuine healing of the divided self. 
ty, phe reason for this is that the self- 
andplicnated individual may find in this 
- singtligious pattern a structure in terms of 
Jow@hich he may consolidate his helpless- 
on fpess. A typical case will help to make 
clear. 
A candidate for orders per- 
kingonally known to me spoke enthusias- 
s algcally of the manner in which his con- 
n fogersion had brought him ‘‘out of the 
e and into the gleam.” He had 
uid ween resentful, but “God took away my 
- andeesentment.”” He had felt self-conscious 
isolated, but God took away the 
lation. He had been “selfish” and 
e victim of ‘‘neurotic tendencies,” but 
t sig-pod gave him the power to face him- 
yughtelf and be rid of his limitations. “God 
ed inf on the winning side and self is 
aningkving less of its own way,” he said, 
ain, Rnd so long as I love God I will be 
owthpile to love my fellow man.” This last 
iamfmark impressed me as a curious re- 
1 thatffersal of the New Testament teaching 
1 anifat “If ‘a2 man love not his fellow men 
epre#hom he has seen, how can he love God 
1, yephom he has not seen?” So, I asked, 
giougould you carry on these improved 
ittern lations without God if it should be 
aturagecessary to do so?’ He answered, “If 
n thPod loses IT want to lose with Him, and 


iene 
me Whatever His fate i is, that’s my fate.” 


The psychological report on this 


. miraculously 
“interesting” to study 
psychologically than the pattern of con- 


mean that like I mean nothing else. 
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same candidate, a report prepared by a 
competent clinical psychologist after a 
battery of projective tests, included the 
information that ... The boy appears 
acutely ill and is barely holding on at 
present... He is an extremely. imma- 
ture, infantile person who makes con- 
tact with people but poorly, and even 
then, on a superficial, very dependent 
ievel. ... He sees himself as a little boy 
necding his mother, naked and exposed 
to the cruel world about him At 
times he has some desire to be inde- 
pendent but just cannot accomplish it.” 
The psychologist suggested that it was 
probably his symbiotic religious con- 


cepts which prevented him from. going: 


to pieces altogether—a of some 
portance in the interpretation of the 


pathological forms of religious experi- 


eace, 


Hl! HOSTILE and the helpless, 

the paranoid and the schizoid, the 
love-deprived made angry, and the 
love-deprived made hungry, are prob- 
ably not the only clerical personality 
types which produce distinctive homi- 
letical forms. Of the most promising, 
and one would hope the most prevalent, 
clerical type we have said nothing, that 
is, the mature love-satistied preacher 
who tollows what might be called a 
love-made-vital pattern. [t does not fall 


‘man is who stands behind it. ...” A 


‘on a limited self-affirmation have t 


within the scope of this. study to in 
clude an investigation of this type, al 


though it is probably unfair to exclud 
by definition the one pattern whic 
offers greatest promise for a matur 
and relevant interpretation of the gos 
pel. Any expansion of the theme, how 
ever, even in this direction, would oni 
serve to support the thesis already sug 
gested, namely, that the sermon is a 
ways the lengthened shadow of a ma 
As Beecher said of the Bible, ‘‘A Bib) 
alone is nothing. A Bible is what th 


with the Bible, so with the sermon 
both are in a prominent degree what 
preacher makes them. We have not 
some sermons which reflect what Pa 
Tillich would. call limited self-ai 
firmaticn’’ on the part of the preache 
These sermons grow out of the unc 
scious needs of the preacher’s own pe 
sonality, and they communicate, in s 
far as they communicate at all, witht 
corresponding needs of the listene 
The pathological forms which are 


unfortunate result of limiting the bet 
of both the preacher and _ the listen 
and they strengthen limitati 
through the power of religion. Such 
unintended consequence magnifies on 
again a basic but neglected principle! 
homiletics: ““The making of a serm 
is the making of a man.” 


| and Thou 


AN wishes to be confirmed in his being by man, and wishes to have a: 

presence in the being of the other. The human person needs confirmation, 
because man as man needs it. An animal does not need to be confirmed,. for 
it is what it is, unquestionably. It is different with man; sent forth from the 
natural domain of species into the hazard of the solitary category, surrounded 
by the air of a chaos which came into being with him, secretly and bashfully 
he watches for a Yes which allows him to be and which can come to him 
only from one human person to another. It is from one man to another that — 
the heavenly bread of self-being is passed—-MartiIn Buser, “Psychiatry,” 


May, 1957 
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The preacher, in his sermon, must consider not 
merely the effect, but also its long-range place 
and importance. This should vitally influence 
both the “what” and the “how” of his preaching. 


The Minister as a Man of Truth | 


THIS ARTICLE 


is an abridgement by Dr. Earl H. Furge- 
son, ‘Professor of Preaching and Pastoral 
Theology, Wesley Theological Seminary, 
from an essay by Willard L. Sperry, late | 
Dean Emeritus of the Harvard Divinity 
School. The original essay, “The Mental 
Habits of the Minister,” was published in 
the Rochester Theological Seminary Bul- | 
letin, June 1928. We publish it at this | 
time because of its relevance to preaching 
as discussed by Dr. Furgeson in the pre- 
ceding article—Ed. 


T WOULD seem to be unnecessary 

to insist that the minister must be 
a truthful man. This proposition is so 
self-evident that no one questions it. 
But one remembers what Coleridge has 
to say of such a situation, “Truths of 
all others the most awful and interest- 
ing, are too often considered as so true, 
that they lose all power of truth, and 
lie bed-ridden in the dormitory of the 


soul. ... . To restore a common-place - 
truth to its uncommon lustre, you need 


only translate it into action.” As any 
minister knows, the business of trans- 


lating his abstract theory that he ought 


to be truthful into actual. words and 


deeds is costly. There never has been | 


a time in the church when men have 


not found truth-telling costly. I doubt 


WILLARD L. | SPERRY 


Late Dean Emeritus 
Flarvard Divinity School 


if there ever will be such a time. That 


-is what makes truth precious; it costs” 


so much to find and then to say. I sup- 
pose it is with truthfulness as it seems 
to be with purity. The purest men are 
the men who are most conscious of 
their impurities; witness the ‘sixth 
chapter of Isaiah. So the most truthful 
men are also the most conscious of their 
untruthfulness. | 

One of the most remorselessly honest 
men of our time was Father George 


Tyrrell, the Roman Catholic modernist. 


In one of his letters he says that as to 
the question “Are we honest?” one can 
only reply, “Indifferent honest.” He 
goes on to add that people seem to sup- 
pose that honesty is the simplest and 
most primitive of the virtues, whereas 
it is the last and rarest grace of'a saint- 
ly life; and that, as the best sign of 
one’s growing honesty is an increased 
awareness of one’s dishonesties, so a 
determination. to purge out these dis- 
honesties is the surest sign of inereas- 
ing truthfulness. When we study in 
history or witness in life the experience 
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of the pitiless truthteller, we realize 
how imperfectly we are realizing this 
ideal. The ideal of truthfulness, there- 
fore, is not bevond the need of a re- 
affirmation. | 

There are two definitions of truth 
which. are generally accepted. First, 
Truth is the agreement of my ideas 
with reality. Second, Truth is_ the 
agreement of my ideas with each other. 
Fach of these accounts of truth must 
receive notice. 


IRST, then, truth is the agreement 
2 of our ideas with reality, that is, 
with what is so in the world around 
us. It is, I think, absolutely essential 
for us to realize that the reactions of 
our mind to evidence from the outside 
world is at any given moment more or 
less automatic. In the moment when we 
pass judgment, saying, “Yes, that is 
so,” or “No, that is not so,” our pref- 
erences and personal prejudices have 
no power to alter this more or less 
automatic judgment which the mind 
passes on fact. Many of these judg- 
ments cannot be final; it may be our 
duty to get more evidence or to ex- 
amine the given evidence still farther. 
But nevertheless the inclination of the 
mind to say “yes” or “no” is not a 
matter of choice. Our minds may be 
imperfect machines, the facts may be 
inadequate, but put the mind in the- 
presence of a supposed fact and the ac- 
tion of the mind is more or less 
mechanical ; it reacts toward a proposi- 
tion with consent or away from it with 
_disapprobation quite independently of 
any volition of ours. 

All of us have had experiences of 
this sort in our religious and theological 
history. Propositions calling for a re- 
vision Of some of our most cherished 
ideas have come to us as the witness of 
nature or history. Being confronted 
with such an apparent fact the mind 
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-has instantly responded with its native 
reaction, ““Yes, that is so.”” We have 
fought off that unwelcome conclusion, 
we would have preferred to have it 
otherwise, we have sought new reasons 
to defend the old and cherished view; 
but all the while we have known that 
_once the mind has given its direct and 
native consent to some new fact we can- 
not escape reckoning with that  re- 
sponse. I mention in my own case a 
single such incident: the conclusion 
that the mystery religions played a very 
great part in the origin of the Christian 
sacraments. I did not like the idea when 
first it presented itself to me, I do not 
altogether like it now. I could wish that 
I might believe that baptism andthe 
Lord’s Supper were free of any such 


syncretistic elements and influence. But 


once I saw what I take to be the his- 
torical facts my mind said, ‘Yes, that is 
so,” and I have had no option but to 
accept that conclusion. You can think 
of similar cases in your experience. 


Now it is at this point.that modern 
religion needs to understand, and then 
to make its peace with, modern science. 
A very fine doctor once said to me, 
“The trouble with vour profession is 
that it is not as honest as mine.’’ What 
he meant was that we are not as willing 
to let our minds correspond to facts as 
doctors are. | deplore the criticism, but 
I think it is warranted. In general, min- 
isters are more given to special plead- 


ing, to apologetics, to a religion of the 


emotions and the will, rather than to a 
religion which trusts this instant, un- 
controlled, native tendency of the 
human mind to say “Yes” to what is 
so. 

The spiritual distinction of all mod- 
ern science is this moral determination 
of the scientist to trust these reactions 
of the mind at any given moment. That 
is his only hope of progress. It does not 
do to say, Our minds are poor frail 
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things, the facts may be deceptive. If 
you are to think at all you must dare to 
‘rust at-the given moment this native 
tendency of the human mind to agree 
with what is so and to reject what 1s 
not so. To refuse to do this is to forfeit 
the right to all first-hand thinking and 
to invite a permanently aapone hand 
intellectual life. | 

The minister needs, then, to under- 
stand the mind of science as it puts 
away all prejudices and preferences 
and concedes what it has no alternative 


but to accept. as being so. Huxley says 


that he has observed that his likes and 
dislikes have little to do with the truth. 


-He says that science teaches in a very 


wonderful way the Christian doctrine 
of entire submission to the will of God ; 
that we must bow down before facts 
as little children, be prepared to go 
wherever and to whatever abysses 
Nature may lead or we. shall learn 
nothing. This iS the only way to. peace 
of mind. 

Darwin says that any success which 
he had as scientist he owed to his cul- 
tivated mental habit of never letting an 
exception pass unnoticed. He had ob- 


theories were more apt to escape his 
attention than those which fitted his 
theories, and so he made a special point 
of noting the facts which did not fit his 
ideas. Owi ing to this habit of mind, he 
continues, he had to revise practically 
every one of his theories during his life- 
time, but with the result that there was 
no objection urged to his final doc- 
trines which had not oecurred to him 
and which he had not attempted to an- 
swer. 


NHE Theologia Germanica, that 
~ noble manual of mediaeval mysti- 
cism, has a fine phrase about “the un- 
mercenary love of God,” that is, the 
love of God for his own sake. In so far 
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as there is that kind of genuinely selt- 
less religion in the modern world, it has. 
its best exemplification in the scien- 
tist's unmercenary love of the truth. 

By contrast with this unmercenary love 
of God as we find it in such characters 
as Darwin and Huxley, most of our 
professional ministerial thinking and 
speaking is special pleading for posi- 
tions which we habitually have held, 
like to hold, or would preter to hold. 
We pick the facts that make our case; 
we shirk the facts which tell against our 
case. Personally, | am certain that one. 
of the reasons why even the most 
liberal Protestantism does not attract 
and hold the enthusiastic consent of the 
world of scientists is to be found in the 
fact that our profession is not as honest 
as theirs. They are conscious of the © 
residual traces of apologetics in our 
thinking and writing and speaking, a 
desire to make and to defend an heredi- 


tary position rather than a humble fear- 


less intellectual willingness to know 
‘what is so. 

One would say, then, that if a min-— 
ister aspires to think for himself, rather 
than to rely permanently upon external 
authorities, he must take the risk of 
trusting these actions and reactions of 
the mind to what nature, history, and 
society reveal to him as being plainly 
so. Whether the truth so arrived at is 
congenial, whether it is orthodox, 
whether it is even useful, is beside the 
mark. His only hope of getting at more 
truth and finally all truth lies in his 
trusting the as yet imperfect power of 
the mind to tell him what is so. He will 
suffer in this process both privately and 
publicly ; what 1s more serious, he will 
make mistakes. But his chance to be an 
honest man and his good name as an 
honest man will lie in his determination 
not to repudiate his own mind or to 
doubt. its processes. Truthfulness, in 
this objective definition of the word as 
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the agreement of our ideas with real- 
ity, lies down the road of daily, disci- 
plined, sober determination to seek that 
agreement and at any given moment to 
trust it, until the mind is better ed- 


ucated or the facts more adequately en- | 


visaged. We cannot hope to have much 
to say in the modern world, which is 
being more and more impregnated with 
the scientific spirit, if our profession 
is less honest than the trades and pro- 
fessions round about. 

There is the second definition of 
truth as the agreement of our ideas with 
each other. This is the subjective ac- 
count of truth as sincerity. Insinceri- 
ty is commonly defined as thinking one 


thing and saying another. It is hardly — 


worth our while to linger over this lie 
in the soul. There is no forgiveness for 
it so long as a man is conscious of it 
and persists in it. It is, traditionally, 
the sin of which most of us are accused, 
and of which in our more timid and 
cautious moments we are perhaps 
sometimes guilty. It is the sum of all 
sins, the genius of sinfulness, that 
blasphemy against the Holy Spirit that 
puts a man outside the pale. No ortho- 
doxy or respectability or immediate 
success and usefulness can shrive a man 
of any lurking suspicion that he is nurs- 
ing this lie in his soul. It suffices to 
point out, however, that the lie in the 
soul is not the monopoly of the pro- 
fession of the ministry. It is, indeed, 
the stock ih trade of the politician and 
the charlatan everywhere, a common- 
place with which the world is sadly 
too familiar. It is the more grievous in 
religion and the more reprehensible in 


the ministry since the issues there are 


so grave and the ideal so high. An 
insincere man in the church is more 
intolerable than an insincere man m 
politics because religion sets a stand- 


ard so much higher than that of party. 


politics. Part of the business of the 
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sermons and other ideas. It suffices if 


minister is a daily struggle with th 
lie in the soul. | 
- But there is another aspect of jn. 
terior untruthfulness to which attep. 
tion may appropriately be called. Ver 
few of us. have any closely articulated 
system of theology today. Certainly we 
have no system in liberalism com- 
parable in its interior rigidity to Cal- 
vinism. Calvinism was built up like a 
steel skyscraper everywhere tested for 
strain, and everywhere trussed and 
articulated so that the whole might 
have a fine rigidity. Most of us are 
like children building houses with cards 
or blocks, as compared with Calvin 
who was, in this respect, a veritable 
worker in structural steel. The trouble 
with Calvinism was not its logic, but 
its premises. We believe it to have been 
a steel skyscraper built on the sand. 
But we, by contrast, are building 
houses of cards on the rock. What we 
need eventually is the same kind of in- 
terior truthfulness in a system which 
Calvin had, on a better foundation than 
his. | | 


MENTION this matter because 


one of our temptations is to treat 


today’s sermon as though it were a 
thing apart, with no relation to other 


today we make this point, even at the 
expense of slight over-emphasis and 
exaggeration. It does not matter if 
what we say today proves incompatible 
with what we shall find ourselves say- 
ing a week hence; the memory of the 
congregation is short and their critical 
powers meager. But this hand to mouth 
preaching of topical sermons makes 
for a kind of total interior untruthful- 
néss in our intellectual history and our 
preaching as a whole; that is, for a 


failure of our ideas to agree with each 


other. 
This deficiency cannot be made good 
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by series of sermons which are tine 


continuity and coherence to our 
thought. That is an external device. 
The problem goes deeper than _ that, 


and becomes a matter of a basic fair- 


mindedness, a determination not to 
overdo or over-emphasize today’s 
truth, for the sake of the immediate 
result, if, in so doing, the total body 
of-one’s truth is badly warped or put 


‘out of a true and whole perspective. 


There is one virtue of modern 


secret to modern America, and that is 
the power of understatement. The 
shrieking self-assertive civilization in 
which we live relies solely upon the 
effect of overstatement. This, I fear, 
applies as truly to our preaching as to 
our political campaigning, our adver- 
ising, our reforming. Personally, I 
should say that the time had come 
when it would be good strategy for a 


‘man who wished to attract attention 


to his ideas or his wares to try the 
deliberate and artistic ‘strategy of 
understatement. And while no minister 


lated and which keep some kind of . 


thought and speech which is a sealed 


necessary 


may use dodges to gain a hearing for 
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his truth, certainly the constant habit 
of ministerial overstatement in defense 
now of one idea, now of another, subtly 
destroys confidence in the interior 
sincerity of his thinking, and reveals 
that kind of untruthfulness which is 


the failure of our ideas to agree with 


one another. In presenting any truth 
or duty a man-must consider not 
merely the effect and reaction of the 
moment, but as well, the long-range 
place and importance of what he is 
saving. He cannot cry “wolf” twice a 
Sunday for fifty-two Sundays in the 
vear, and expect to rouse the populace 
to resolute weekly wolf hunts on the 
morning and evening of every Sab- 


bath Day. In short, onr general ideas . 


of Christianity ought to agree with 
one another and have an interior co- 
herence. 

Truthfulness, then, is a mental habit 
for the minister in the 
practice of his profession. Truthful- 
ness as the agreement of our minds 
with what is so, and sincerity as the 
agreement of our ideas with each other, 
are the life’s 
should become fixed habits of mind 
in the minister. 


different focus.—Rotto May 


Religion and Psychotherapy 


Pp SYCHOTHERAPY is the science and art cf helping persons remove the © 
-blocks to self-awareness, the inhibitions of feeling, thought and action. 
-To enlarge the range of responsible freedom (to increase possibility) is about 
as good a description of the goal of psychotherapy as one can find—and that 
is just another way of saying to free or to release the human spirit. Religion is 
the highest content of this spirit—‘“highest’”’ here meaning that which deals 
with long-term goals and enunciates the meaning which transcends an im- 
mediate situation. It is essential that psychotherapy and religion should not 
be identified with one another; yet they can never be wholly separated. Therapy 
deals chiefly with process; ‘religion with content and goals. They have a 
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A Letter from Oxford 


Editor’s Note. Dr. William E. Hulme, 
Professor of Pastoral Theology and Pas- 
toral Counseling at Wartburg Theological 
Seminary, is spending the current school 
year as Lutheran Tutor at Mansfield Col- 
leae, Oxford University, England. Dr. 
Hulme, through his appointment, has been 
presented with a wnique opportunity of 
furthering the cause of pastoral psycholo- 
gy and counseling, and we are grateful to 
him for sharing this opportunity with our 
readers. 


* %* * 


HE traditions that have developed in 
Oxford University’s eight-hundred 
vear history are perhaps as impregnable 
as those of any other educational institu- 
tion in the world. Instead of having class- 
es such as an American university would 
have, the teaching function centers in the 
tutor system, where the student spends ap- 
proximately an hour each week alone with 
each of his two assigned tutors. Lectures 
are offered, but attendance is voluntary, 
and no tests or grades are given. During 
the three large vacation periods of the 
year the student is given work to prepare 
in solitude—called collections—and he is 
tested on this when he returns. 
Following this traditional format at tu- 
torials, lectures and collections, theological 


education at Oxford has also had a tradi- 


tional core curriculum of Biblical exegesis 
and patristic studies. Psychology of re- 
ligion is offered but nothing that would 
compare to pastoral psychology, pastoral 
counseling, or clinical pastoral education. 
Nor is this unusual for English theologi- 
cal education as a whole. Britain has her 
Leslie Weatherhead and others like him, 
but the incorporation of the insights of 
dynamic psychology into pastoral activi- 
ties has scarcely penetrated theological 
education. When I began to lecture in 
“Pastoral Counseling,” the response show- 
ed that the students desired it. However, 
there was some concern among the faculty 
about the title. It lacked an academic ring. 

But Principal John Marsh of Mansfield 
College—one of the many colleges and 
permanent halls that make up Oxford Uni- 


versity—felt differently. During his sev- 


eral sojourns in America he had visited 


many of our theological seminaries and 
had realized the need of the clinical aspect 


for pastoral education. Together we de- © 


cided to inaugurate a clinical pastoral edu- 
cation program at Oxford. The first 
mental hospital I visited offered us the 
privilege of attending weekly clinical and 
diagnostic staff sessions. Because of the 
ratio of one psychiatrist for every twenty 
patients, the administrator felt that adding 
another intensive relationship in_ the 
person of a student chaplain might be dis- 
turbing. 

The second mental hospital in the area 
gave us the opportunity of visiting with 
the patients. The psychiatrist in charge 
selected the patients for four of our senior 
students, and made the necessary arrange- 
ments for the introductions. We have had 
excellent cooperation with the staff in 
terms of helpful information and sugges- 
tion. The thing that impressed me with 


both of these hospitals was the absence 


of the familiar key ring and locked doors. 

As a whole, English institutions do not 
have chaplains in the sense of a clinically 
trained chaplain supervisor. As a result, I 
function in this capacity: -The clinical 
work is done in conjunction with my lec- 
ture series in this area, which incidentally 
is now called, “Pastoral Theology: the 
Care and Cure of Souls.” Our students are 
bright and responsive. In the English sys- 
tem only the very brightest of students re- 
ceive scholarships 
would call academic high schools. In ad- 
dition only a choice selection of these 
would be admitted to Oxford. So I should 
not have been surprised at the speed with 
which they have taken hold. Of course 
they do not like to write up their inter- 
views any better than American theologi- 
cal students, but they are getting the taste 
of clinical experience and their appetite 
is growing. Our problem for next term 
(April 26 to June 30) is that we have a 
waiting list, and we are hoping the hos- 
pital will permit us to expand our pro- 
gram. 


—WILLIAM E. HULME 


Lutheran Tutor 
Mansfield College 
Oxford, England 
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Pastoral care is essentially mutual: he who gives 


care also receives care. 


The Theology of Pastoral Care” 


1. The Nature of Pastoral Care 


HEN I hear the term pastoral 

care, [ sometimes imagine myself 
to be in the situation of receiving pas- 
toral care, and imagining this, I some- 
how feel humiliated. Someone else 
makes me an object of his care, but no 
one wants to become an object and, 
therefore, he resists such situations like 
pastoral care. Is this feeling and re- 
sistance a necessary concomitant of pas- 


toral care? Perhaps it cannot be re- . 


moved completely, but it can be reduced 
toa great extent. There are two reasons 
tor this possibility. The first is the fact 
that care, including pastoral care, is 
something universally human. It is go- 
ing on always in every moment of 
human existence. The second more im- 
portant reason is that care is essentially 
mutual : he who gives care also receives 
care. In most acts of taking care of 
someone, it is possible for the person 
who is the object of care also to become 
a subject. Let us think about these two 
lacts which reduce the intrinsic dangers 
of pastoral care. 


*This article is a revision by the author 
otan address given at the National Confer- 
ence of Clinical Pastoral Education, and pub- 
lished in Clintcal Education for the Pastoral 
Mmistry. Reprinted by permission, 


PAUL TILLICH 


University Professor 
Harvard University 


Care is universally human. No one 
can take care of himself in every’ re- 
spect. No one can even speak to him- 
self without having been spoken to by 
others. One’ cannot become a person. 
without encountering another person. 
and discovering the limit of one’s own 
claim in the claim of the other one. We 
cannot develop healthily unless we find: 
the power of being which we lack in 
the power of being of others who have 
it, and whom we can let participate in 
our power of being. This encounter can 
be in words, and it can be in silence. 
Silent communication is often more im- 
portant than communication in words. 

From this it follows that we are 
taken care of if we take care of others. 
It is one act and not two, and only be- 
cause it 1s one act is real care possible. 


Otherwise, we fall into another form of 


objectification, which is the great curse 
of our industrial society. It was one of 
my early experiences in this country to 
come to the sharp realization that the 


refugees, who felt themselves to be 


persons, became objects and nothing 
more than objects when they were 
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transformed into cases to be dealt with 
in twenty minutes by the social worker. 
It often broke their self-awareness as a 
person. This example shows that the 
problem of becoming an object applies 
to all forms of taking care of someone, 
be it the social, the educational, the 
political, the medical, or the psycho- 
therapeutic function. In all of them the 


heart of the subject-object problem is 


of decisive importance. 

All these functions belong to man as 
man. I:veryone exercises them in some 
way. I-veryone is in some sense a social 
helper, a mental helper, a healer, a 
pastor. The difference between those 
who. exercise this franchise profes- 
sionally and all other men is not that 
the professionals exercise them, and the 
others do not ; but the difference is that 
the learned experts consciously exer- 
cise these functions while others do so 
indirectly, casually, and mostly uncon- 
sciously. This means that those who are 
called learned experts have no mo- 
nopoly on any of these functions. An 
expert representing a universally hu- 
man function has no monopoly on exer- 
cising these functions. 

All this is valid also for pastoral care. 
It is a helping encounter in the dimen- 
sion of ultimate concern, using tradi- 
tional terminology in the religious di- 
mension. Keligion is in a function be- 
side others, but it is a dimension in all 
functions. It is a dimension of ultimacy 
in all functions. This dimension reaches 
down to that which is the ground and 
meaning of our existence. A pastor en- 
gaged in pastoral care is a helper in a 
situation in which the relation to the 
ultimate has become a problem, and this 
problem certainly is in every human be- 
ing. If this is understood, the function 
of pastoral care will have reached an 
all-embracing meaning and great dig- 
nity. But as in all functions which are 
universally human, the function of pas- 
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toral care is not restricted to the ex. 


pert, namely, the pastor. Every Chris 
tian is a priest for every other Chris 


tian, according to Protestant doctrine} 


and consequently, everyone, not onk 
the minister, is a potential bearer oj 
pastoral care. This provides a criterion 
for the relationship of professional pas- 
toral care to the other functions of care. 
The experts in these other realms are 
not experts in pastoral care, but they 
are human beings, and as. such the 
participate in pastoral care as a univer. 
sally human function. This 1s today e- 
pecially important for the relationship 


of the minister and the psychother- 


apist. As a human being, the minister 
may or may not radiate healing forces 
on the parishioner, and as a_ human 
heing, the psychotherapist may or maj 
not. exercise pastoral care on the pa 
tient. But the minister should not try 
to heal as his function, neither should 
the psychotherapist exercise pastoral 
care as his function. What may or may 
not be united in the person 1s separat- 
ed with respect to the functions of the 
experts. Only on this basis is the co- 
operation between religion and psycho- 
therapy possible. 
il. The Aim of Pastoral Care 

The aim of every care is the fulfill 
ment of human potentialities. Helping 
means giving strength to overcome it- 
hibitions and negativities which threat- 
en to prevent fulfillment. This is the 
meaning of all functions of helping. 
Successful help overcomes negative 
elements which belong to human exis 
tence in all realms and which must be 
overcome if even fragmentary fulfill 
ment is to be reached. Pastoral care 1s 
directed toward fulfillment in the dr 
mension of the ultimate or eternal. The 
first aim, and in some sense the total 
aim, toward which we have to work 
in pastoral care is “acceptance”: man 
must accept himself in all his negative 
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ties, but he can do this only if he ac- 
knowledges that he is accepted in spite 


of these negativities. So acceptance al- 


ways has these two sides. It does not 
mean that someone says to himself, “I 
am weak, so I accept that I am weak.” 
It also means, “I have the courage to 
accept that IT am weak and in this, I am 
strong.” It is courage and not resig- 
nation. | 

I want to give three examples cf 
this derived from man’s existential pre- 
dicament. First, man is creature. Crea- 
tureliness 1s what characterizes him. 
He is creature, and he is aware of it. 
The fact that he 1s creature is express- 
ed in the term finitude. The awareness 


‘of it is expressed in the term anxiety. 


Anxiety 1s the awareness of finitude. 
Man comes from nothing and goes to 
nothing. He always lives in the con- 
scious Or unconscious anxiety of hav- 
ing to die. Non-being is present in 
every moment of his being. The vicis- 
situdes of existence threaten him from 
all sides. Suffering, accidents, disease, 
loss of relations to nature and man, 
loneliness, insecurity, weakness, and 
error are always with him. Finally, the 


threat of having to die will become the 


reality of death. All this he must bear, 
and all this he can bear only in the 
power of that in which non-being is 
eternally conquered—the power of the 
divine. It is the function of pastoral 
care to communicate this power and to 
mediate the courage to accept finitude. 
Where this point is reached, life as well 
as death can be accepted. One can ac- 
cept oneself as creature, including the 
tinitude and anxiety of creatureliness. 

The second example [I want to give 
is the fact that man is guilty. Every- 
oe participates in the estranged char- 
acter of existence. All men are es- 
ranged trom what they essentially are. 
It is their tragic predicament to be 
guilty for this estrangement, although 
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it is universal and inescapable. Pastoral 
care must lead also in this point to ac- 
ceptance. We must accept the fact that 
we are estranged, and that we are re- 
sponsible for that which is at the same 
time unavoidable. We must accept the 
fact that we will be guilty as long as 
we live, and that no one can overcome 
the bondage to estrangement in his own 
strength. Many people who come to the 
minister are, consciously ‘or uncon- 
sciously, perfectionists. Thev cannot ac- 
cept their imperfection. They cannot 
accept the ambiguity, even of their 
best acts. -Life is painted black and 
white, and they aspire to belong to 
those whom they consider to be white. 


If they don’t succeed, they are in des- 


pair. Perfectionism either produces 1n- 
difference and compromise, or cyni- 
cism and despair. Pastoral care leads to 
self-acceptance in spite of the ambi- 
guity of one’s being. But of course, 
this self-acceptance is net a compla- 


cent surrender to estrangement * and 
cuilt. It is not the cynical assertion 


that things are as they are and noth- 
ing can be changed; but  self-accept- 
ance is the certainty that we are ac- 
cepted by forgiveness. Self-acceptance 
is ultimately possible only in the power 
of that which accepts us although, we 
are unacceptable. Nothing is more dif- 
ficult than to say “ves” to oneself, es- 
pecially if we see ourselves in the mir- 
ror of what we essentially are and 
should be. But it is the function of pas- 
toral care to overcome this difficulty 
and help the counselee to affirm him- 
self in spite of his estrangement. 

The third great function of pastoral 
care is found in the situation of him 
who is in doubt. We must show to the 
counselee, especially in our predica- 
ment, that although the doubt about 
himself—the meaning of his life and 
the reality of the divine—must be ac- 


cepted and faced before it can be over- 
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come, it can be overcome only frag- 
mentarily, like estrangement and guilt. 
This is especially important, because 
many people think that pastoral care 
tries to convert to unquestioning cer- 
tainty through the authority of some- 
one who himself has no doubts. This 
image of the counselor must be under- 
cut. Then perhaps more people will de- 
sire pastoral care than is now the case. 
But here again we must say that ac- 
ceptance has a negative and a positive 
side. One can accept one’s doubt only 
in a power of a certainty which is pres- 
ent even in the most radical doubt, 
-and which is itself felt in the very 
seriousness of the doubt. | 
In all three cases, acceptance is the 


aim of pastoral care. Perhaps you may 


ask, is this all? In some sense, I could 
say that it is, because acceptance 1s 
possible only in a power which tran- 
scends the situation of finitude, guilt, 
and doubt. Acceptance of the negative 
presupposes the power of acceptance 
which is positive, and to mediate this 
power that makes acceptance possible 
is the all-embracing aim of pastoral 
care. 
Ill. The Resources of Pastoral Care 
The power which makes acceptance 
possible is the resource in all pastoral 
care. It must be effective in him who 
helps, and it must become effective 
in him who is helped. It can be real in 
everyone who is grasped by it, whether 


he is a church member or not, whether 


he is a physician or a minister, a 


psychotherapist or a counselor. This. 


presupposes that he who helps in pas- 
toral care is being helped himself. The 
counselor must consider himself an 
object of counseling. It 1s not.as though 
the helper was first helped some time 
ago and now can help himselt, but 
that in the best act of helping, he 1s 
-continuously helped himself, 
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This means that both the pastor and 
the counselee, the psychotherapist and 
the patient, are under the power of 
something which transcends both of 
them. One can call this power the new 
creature or the New Being. - a 

The pastoral counselor can be of 
help only if he himself is grasped by 
this power and approaches the coun- 
selee in its name..There is a difficulty 
in this respect in the acceptance of the 
patient by the psychotherapist. One 
can accept someone else ultimately 
only in the power of the ultimate. But 
this power cannot be presupposed in 
the psychoanalytic method as_ such. 
Therefore, psychoanalytic acceptance: 
is always preliminary and easily can 
hecome permissiveness. The pastoral 
counselor is limited by this situation, 
not because he is “better’’ than the 
psychoanalyst, but because he can speak 
in the name of the power which trans- 


Pastoral care presupposes theology, 
as all the given examples have shown. 
sut theology also presupposes pastoral 
care. Pastoral care helps to develop 
the questions to which the religious 
symbols are supposed to be the answer. 
In the acts of pastoral. care, the human 
situation, to which the divine revela- 
tion is the answer, is seen most con- 
cretely and profoundly. Only in the 
light of this situation can the religiow 
symbols be understood and interpreted 
Pastoral care in this respect is genuine 
theological work. No theologian should 
be cut off from this continuous source 
for his systematic work, and no pas 
tcral counselor should miss the 
casion to revise his theological thoughts 
in the light of his counseling expert 
ences. 

The power of the New Being of the 
divine Spirit, which alone makes sut¢- 
cessful pastoral care possible, trar 
scends the personal existence of the 
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counselor. He does not have to be a 
great personality or a great theologian 
of a great minister in order to be suc- 
cessful in his work. For he does not 
have to mediate himself to the coun- 
lee, but to something which is above 
hoth of them. This is a warning to those 
who must give much and are tempted 
to give themselves, and is a consolation 
ior those who have little and do not 
need to give themselves, but who 
should become channels for that which 
is greater than thev. | 


IV. The Attitude in Pastoral Care 


The basic principle for the attitude 
of pastoral counseling is mutuality. 
The counselor must participate in the 
situation of the person needing care. 
This participation expresses itself not 
only in words of acceptance, but also 
in ways of communicating to the ‘coun- 
selee the fact that the counselor was 
and is in the same situation. This can 
be done by telling a concrete story in 
which the counselor experienced the 
same negativities for which the coun- 
selee needs care. It can be in words 
which make it clear to the counselee 
that the counselor understands well on 
the basis of his own experience. If 
such a thing happens, the subject-object 
situation—the great danger for all pas- 
toral. care—is overcome. But it is not 
only communion in the negative; it is 
also communion in the positive which 
overcomes the subject-object structure 
of counseling. The counselor discovers 
inhim, whom he wants to help, positive 
lorces which only need discovery in 
order to be effective, and he can make 
such discoveries in the other one if he 
‘iscovers them at the same time in 
himself. The participation in the posi- 
lve as well as in the negative is: essen- 
ual for the situation of pastoral care. 
There are three levels of healing: 
the medical, the psychotherapeutic and 
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Simple Methods of Contraception: 

in Assessment of Their Medical, 

Moral and Social Implications, edited 

by Winfield Best and Frederick S. 

Jaffe, with a foreword by R. Gordon 

Douglas, M.D., past president of the 

‘American College of Obstetricians 

and Gynecologists. Planned Parent- 

hood: Federation of America, 501 

Madison Avenue, New York 22, 1958. 

A limited number of copies of this sym- 
posium are ‘available free to PASTORAL 
PSYCHOLOGY readers who request it di- 
rectly from the Planned,Parenthood Fed- 
eration. This 64-page booklet comprises 
the .edited transcript of a one-day sym- 
posium which brought together some 30 
physicians, educators, social scientists, and 
clergymen for a comprehensive airing of 
the new developments in the contraceptive 
field. 

First, four clinicians gave preliminary 
reports on ongoing tests of simple con- 
traceptive methods, including several types 
of spermicidal vaginal tablets as well as 
the oral steroid “pill” which has received 
so much publicity. These reports were 
followed by a frank evaluation by the 
medical specialists on the panel. 

Then the non-medical panelists took 
over for a look at the impact of these new 
simple contraceptives on various phases of 


American life. The emergence of simpler | 
methods was discussed in a perspective of | 


the increasing democratization of birth 


control services to middle and low income: 


families. The various religious positions 
on family planning were cited, including 
the Roman Catholic opposition to all 
forms of birth control except the rhythm 
method. The | availability of simple 


effect on premarital and extramarital sex 
relationships were taken up. The panel 
concluded with a thoughtful discussion of 
the need for education. in responsible 
family living—and of the need for church- 
es to take a more active role in these pro- 
grams. 

PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY readers will find 
much food tor thought and action in this 
unique cross-disciplinary exploration of a 


complex and increasingly important prob- 


lem. 


~methods to unmarried persons and their. | 
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the religious. The three are distin- 
guished but not separated. Although in 
principle they are different in function, 
they overlap in the actuality of the 
healing processes. This leads to many 
problems and produces some dangers. 
One must distinguish sharply the dif- 
ference in functions for the unity in 
the person who exercises the function. 
The minister exercises the pastoral 
function, and he should never become 
a little doctor or a little psychother- 
apist. He would not heal in this case, 
but would prevent healing. I-ven if he 


knows enough to judge that a patient 


needs a physician or a psychotherapist, 
he should not and is not. called upon to 
exercise the medical function himself. 
Qn the other hand, the doctor or the 
psychotherapist, although he may be a 
hearer of much spiritual power, should 
not impose religious symbols on. his 
patient, either Christian or non-Chris- 
tian ones. Hle must remain in the realm 
of medical healing, even if indirectly he 
exercises pastoral healing. The personal 
possibilities and the professional func- 
tion should not be confused. Sessions 
with the minister may have effects on 
the bodily or mental state of one who 1s 
sick in one or in both respects, and ses- 
sions with a psychoanalyst or con- 
sultations with a doctor may have im- 
portant spiritual effects on a man who 
is spiritually disturbed. This often can 
and does happen, and is even desirable. 
sut it should not be intended in terms 
of professional intermingling. In this 
Way, cooperation without competition 
or conflict 1s possible. And today we 
know again how necessary it is. 

Helping through pastoral care is not 
faith-healing.”” Faith-healing be- 
come a word tor magic concentration 
on oneself or on others, or on God in 
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order to produce healing effects. No 
one can deny that such methods fre. 
quently have such effects, but they ar 
not the way of pastoral help. Pastoral 
help goes: through the center of con. 
sciousness and not through magic ip. 
fluences on the unconscious. Such in- 
fluences can happen even conne. 
tion with preaching and _ teaching, bu 
they are not intended, and no concer: 
tration exercises shouid be used in 
order to bring them about. The divine 
Spirit works also through the uncon 
scious, but it never leaves out the cer: 
ter of consciousness in which the ac 
of faith happens. : 
One of the things 
which is very important is the correct ' 
use of the religious language. We must 
be caretul that people whom we want 
to help by pastoral care are not repelled, 
from the very beginning, by the words 
and symbols we use and which perhaps 
have lost anv meaning for them. He 
who wants to help today in_ pastoral 
care must speak to the human situation 
in terms which are given to us in a kind 
of providential support by depth PSs a 
chology, existentialism, and the style o practi 
contemporary literature and art. They fiffect 
have rediscovered many elements in the finhere 
human situation which theology had fhe 
forgotten. If you use these terms, you fstruct 
will find that people listen to you. Youkknd ¢ 
have hit them in the place where they fnd tl 
are. Not always, but on many occasions, FI€ pi 
we should restrict the use of Biblical 
quotations and should speak directly 
a language which conveys the realities 
which we want to mediate. The prob- 
lem of communication is one of the 
greatest and most difficult in present- 
day religious life, and-especially in pas- 
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Granting the differences in community structure 
and culture, the implication is that there is a 
basic orientation that every minister needs what- 
ever the uniqueness of the demands and expecta- 
tions he may encounter in a particular com- 


munity. 


The Parish Minister’s Self - Image and 


Variability in Community Culture: 
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HE Protestant parish minister ‘ts 

a community member and citizen 
as well as a religious functionary in 
the community. The church to which 
the clergyman gives professional 
lkadership is one of the social systems 
operating in the community. The 
efectiveness of his ministerial leader- 
ship in the church would appear to be 
telated in part to such factors as his 
personality, his technical competence 
as a theologian, and his skill as a 
practitioner of religion. His leadership 
effectiveness is also affected by factors 
inherent in the social system in which 
he professionally functions. The 
‘tructure of the system, the traditions 
and customary ways of functioning, 
and the role of lay actors in the system 
ere pertinent factors. in defining the 


' Revision of a paper presented at the 
joint meeting of the American Sociological 
ociety and the Rural Sociological Society, 
niversity of Washington, Seattle, 
ngton, August 27, 1958. The author wishes 
0 acknowledge the helpful critical com- 
‘nts made about the paper, as originally 

cad, by Ivan Nye. 
* The author wishes to thank. Donald R. 
Noung, Leonard _S. -Cottrell, Jr., and Arthur 
- Swift Jr., for their invaluable’ help in 


mceptualizine the larger study -of which 
ls is a part. 


-and theological educators, 


Wash- . 


SAMUEL W. BLIZZARD” 


Professor of 
Christianity and Society. 
Princeton Theological Seminary 


limits within which the clergyman may 
exercise his leadership role. An ad- 
ditional set of factors relate. to the 
culture of the community in which the 
church is. located, the understanding 
the minister has of that culture, and 
how well he is able to become an ac- 
cepted member of the community as 
defined by the values of the communi- 
ty. 

Denominational administrators, who 
supervise the work of parish clergy, 
who train 
prospective ministers, have been aware 
for half a century or more of the pro- 
fessional problems that are encountered 


by. clergyman practitioners. These ad- 
ministrators and educators, having 


observed the variations in community 
structure, have interred that clergymen 
who serve churches in rural, urban, or 
suburban communities are required and 
expected to offer unique professional 
services and to play differing roles to 
the extent that the cultures of the com- 
munities are different. Resulting policy 
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implications of their analysis of prob- 
lem situations have been the establish- 
ment of separate departments of the 
rural church and the urban church in 
the bureaucratic administrative struc- 
ture, the offering of in-service train- 
ing conferences to aid clergy in making 
professional adjustments to variations 
in community culture, and the offer- 
ing of specialized training ccurses in 
the professional schools to prepare 
clergy for efiective ministries in re- 
lation to community variability. 
Recent studies seem to indicate that 
variation in community culture 1s not 
as sharp as earlier researches in rural 
and urban communities may have sug- 
vested. Critical discussion of the rural- 
urban dichotomy are found frequently 
in the -literature. Futhermore, execu- 
tives of denominational boards and 
agencies and educators in professional 
schools are beginning to question the 
policies they have developed on their 


earlier knowledge of community struc-_ 


ture and culture.* 


HERE are many ways to examine 
the assumption that clergymen who 
serve churches are required to offer 
unique professional services to the ex- 
tent that community cultures are dif- 


8 Walter M. Kollmorgen and Robert W. 
Harrison, “The Search for the Rural Com- 
munity’, dgriculltural History, Vol. 20, 1946, 
pp. 1-8; Neal Gross, “Sociological Varia- 
tion in Contemporary Rural Life”, Rural Soci- 
ology, Vol. 13, September, 1948, pp. 256-69 ; 
Howard W. Beers, “Rural-Urban  Dif- 
ferences: Some Evidences From _ Public 
Opinion Polls”, Rural Sociology, Vol. 18, 
November 1953, pp. 1-11; Noel P. Gist, and 
L. A. Halbert, (’rban Society, Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, New York, 1956, pp. 
440-4506. 

Robert T. Handy, “Looking to the 
Future’, Jown and Country Church, No. 
140, February, 1959; Wesley A. Hotchkiss, 
“The Christian Faith and Modern Agricul- 
ture’, Jown and Country Church, No. 130, 
January 1958. 


as that there is an association between 


Octobe 


ferent. The research reported in thi} cl 
paper examines it from the perspectivel si 
of the self-image of ministers who are st 
practitioners of religion in church social 
systems in rural and urban commuti- 
ties in the United States.° If the as 
sumption that clergymen who sery 
churches are required to offer uniqu 
professional services to the extent. that 
community cultures are different 
correct, then it may be expected that 
these differences will be reflected in 
their self-image. 

The central hypothesis of this pape 


the variability of the culture of the 
community in which the Protestant 
parish clergyman is’ functioning as : 
practitioner of religion and _ the sell- 
image that he holds. The dependent 
variable is community culture, which 
is operationally defined according te 
the location of the church to which th 


5. The research data used for this analysi¥ 
of the clergyman’s self-image were collected 
while the author was visiting professor d I 
Social Science at Union Theological < 
nary, New York, with a grant from 
Russell Sage Foundation. The informantg tio, 
are 1,111 college and seminary  trainel 
clergymen who minister to local churches 
or parishes in the continental United State 
and who cooperated in an action researc 
project conducted under the auspices 
Union Theological .Seminary and the Rw const 
sell Sage Foundation. Four other Sem: plies 
naries participated in the project: form: 
Protestant Episcopal Seminary, Alexandriaf used 
Virginia: The Louisville Presbyterian Semi theme 
nary, Louisville, Kentucky; The School Were 


Religion (Disciples), Butler University tthe: 
Indianapolis, Indiana; Garrett  Bibli Facul 
Institute (Methodist), Evanston, IIlinot Semir 
Through the Department of Town theolc 
Country Church and the Department ° sisted 
Urban Church, National Council. *€v. 


Churches, twenty-two Protestant denomin 
tions cooperated. The social characteristig spor 
of the ministerial informants and_ the * 
search methodology of the project are 4 
cluded in a forthcoming report. tentativd edges 
entitled The Protestant Partsh Miuste sibility 
report 
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clergy informant was giving profes- 
sional leadership at the time of the 
survey. Clergy were classified, using 
the U. S. Census 1950 definitions, into 
four categories: metropolitan-urban ; 
metropolitan-rural ; non-metropolitan- 
urban; non-metropolitan-rural. They 
were about equally divided between 
metropolitan (49 percent) and non- 
metropolitan (51 percent) locations. 
However, seventy percent lo- 
cated in urban communities. The clergy 
self-image was divided into a series of 
independent variables: (1) the minis- 
ter’s concept of clergy roles; (2) his 
concept of the church social system; 
(3) his knowledge of community 
structure; (4) his awareness of com- 
munity problems; and (5) his ap- 
proach to the community.® A series of 
sub-hypotheses related these indepen- 
dent variables to the dependent vari- 
able and the central hypothesis.. 


Clergy Roles 3 


The first independent variable in the 


analysis was the clergyman’s concept 
of his master, integrative, and practi- 
tioner roles.. The minister’s concept of 
his master role, that is, the minister gua 
minister, is a self-categorization that 


* The categories used in this analysis were 
constructed inductively on the basis of re-— 


ples received from the parish minister in- 
formants. Content analysis techniques were 
used to group answers having a common 
theme. The names used to designate concepts 
were selected for identification purposes after, 


ig father than before, the data were collected. 


Faculty colleagues at Union Theological 
Seminary gave informal guidance from a 
theological perspective. The author was as- 
sisted in developing the categories by the 
Rev. George A. Lee and the Rev. Bery! B. 
Maurer who supervised the coding of the 
responses for each parish minister informant. 
Harriet B. Blizzard gave invaluable aid in 
many ways. The author gratefully acknowl- 
edges this assistance, and accepts full respon- 
sibility for the interpretation of the research 
feported iri this article. 
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square’ technique, 


29 


distinguishes the clergymen from per- 
sons in other occupations in the com- 
munity.’ No statistically significant re- 
lationship was found, using the chi 
between differing 
concepts that ministers have of their 
master role and the community culture 
variable. 

The minister’s role concept was also 
tested, in relation to the community 
cultural variable, from the point of view 
of the goal or end toward which his 
professional behavior is directed. This 
is designated as his integrative role.* 


He may be primarily an evangelist, 


father-shepherd, educater, parish pro- 
moter, community problem solver, 
church politician, etc. Again no statis- 
tically significant relationship was_ 
found between the community cultural 


variable and the differing concepts that 


the clergy informants had of their in- 
tegrative role. 

The practitioner roles are means, 
professional skills, that the minister 
may use to attain the goals of his min- 
istry.” He performs as preacher, teach- 
er,  pastor-counselor, priest-liturgist, 
administrator, or: organizer. Again no 
statistically significant relationship was 
found between the community cultural 
variable and the practitioner role con- 
cepts. 

The first sub-hypothesis, that com- 
munity culture is a significant variable 
in relation to the minister’s concept of 
his roles, must be rejected. As far as. 


*- The author has elaborated on this role 
concept in “The Parish. Minister’s  Self- 
Image of His Master Role”, Pastoral Psy- 
chology, Vol. 9, No. 89, December 1958, pp. 
25-32. 

8. For a fuller discussion of the integrative 
role orientation see: Samuel W. Blizzard, 
“The Protestant  Muinister’s Integrating 
Roles”, Religious Hducation, Vol. No. 
4, July-August, 1958, pp. 374-380. | 

The practitioner roles are analyzed*in 
Minister’s Dilemma’, The Christian 
Century, April 25, 1956. 
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their image of the master, integrative, 
and practitioner roles is concerned, 
ministers serving churches in metro- 
politan or non-metropolitan, urban or 
rural areas do not differ from one an- 
other. If they differ in their orientation 
to their roles, it is not associated with 
variability in community culture. 


Church Social System 


The minister’s image of the church 
would seem to be basic to an under- 


standing of the way in which he func- 


tions in the local parish to which he 
gives professional leadership. It con- 
sists of ideas and opinions that describe 
“and explain his concept of the church 
‘as a social system of interacting persons 
committed to a set of beliefs, practices, 
and values. It is a statement of be- 
havioral intent on the part of the clergy- 
man, and involves the way in which he 

implements the program of the parish. 
The hypothesis being tested in this anal- 
ysis states that differing concepts of 
the church are associated with variation 
in community culture. 

Data for the analysis of the min- 
ister’s 
cured by asking each informant: 
“When you are explaining the church 
to people .... What are the major ideas 
you seek to have them understand?” It 
was expected that in responding to this 
situational question that the ministers 
would describe their working doctrine 
of the church rather than make a syste- 
matic statement of the doctrine. It was 
assumed in asking the question that 
factors operating in the minister’s in- 


teraction with people in a local parish 


and the community culture might in- 
troduce variance in their answers. 
Three dimensions of the minister’s 
image of the church were identified 
from their responses: the ideological, 
the ftinctional, and the structural. The 
ideological (or theological) frame of 


concept of the church were se-_ 


October 


reference was discussed most frequent. 
ly by the clergy.’° Among the ideologi. 
cal categories, the individualistic wa 
stated most often (39 percent). “The 
church is the place where an individual 
has a personal experience with God,” 
The sacramental view is another fre. 
quently stated view (36 percent ). “The 
church is the mediator of God’s grace." 
The other view stated with frequency 
is the communal (34 percent). In it 
the church is described as ‘‘the com- 
pany of those who, recognizing’ their 
need for salvation, meet together to 
worship God and find His will for their 
lives.” The Christo-centric view is less 
frequently stated (24 percent). “The 
church is the body of Christ,” and “the 


| peurch is the extension of the Incarna- 


tion.” Infrequent views are the evan- 
gelical (9 percent) and the philosophi- 
cal (7 percent). Illustrative statements 
of these are: “the church calls people 
to salvation,” and, ‘‘the church makesa 
direct and indirect contribution to the 
well being of society.” 

Three categories were used to ex- 
press the functional dimension. The 
pragmatic view was expressed by 26 
percent. “The community needs the 
church; the church needs you.” The 
social activistic view stresses: “The 
basic purposes of the church in human 
society” and “implementation of its ob 
jectives in everyday life” (16 percent). 


10. Since the question permitted the mit- 
ister to select his own frame of reference, not 
all informants introduced each of the dimer- 
sions. Furthermore, the categories used i 
each dimension are not mutually exclusive. A 
minister informant could be classified in each 
category. For example, a clergyman might 
include several concepts in the ideological 
dimension of the church in his_ response. 
Since multiple answers in each dimension 
were possible, percentages in each series 0 
categories may add up to more than 100. The 
proportion of ministers reported in each cate- 
gory is preliminary and is subject to further 
checking before final percentages are pub 
lished. | 
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In the prophetic social criticism out- 
look the church “must be the conscience 
of (society ).” (Seven percent). The 
structural dimension of the church in- 
cludes the denominational (13 percent ) 
and the ecumenical (eight percent ). 
No statistically 
ences were found among the categories 
in the three dimensions of the church 
(ideological, functional, and structural ) 
in relation to the community cultural 
variable. The second sub-hypothesis, 
that there is a relationship between the 
community cultural variable and the 
differing concepts of the church held by 
clergymen, 18 rejected. Clergymen may, 
and do, differ in the concept of the 
church they hold, but variation in the 


‘culture of the community in which their 


church is located is not a factor in ex- 
plaining these differences. 

When the minister’s concept of his 
roles and his concept of, the church 
social system is considered, variation in 
the culture of the community is not a. 
significant factor. The clergymen in- 
cluded in this analysis do not differ in 
their self-image when culture of the 
community in which they render pro- 
fessional leadership is considered as a 
factor. Looked at from this perspective, 
metropolitan or non-metropolitan, ur- 
ban or rural location for the minister 
does not explain differences in their 
self-image.'' The clergy appear to have 
a common socialization to the concept 
of their roles and the church social sys- 
tem, from the perspective of eee 
culture. 

Three of the independent variables in 
the analysis focus on the differing con- 
ceptions that parish clergy have of com- 
munity structure, community problems 


_ 71: Aspects of this research not included in 
this article suggest the possibility that other 
lactors may be more significant than the 
community culture in explaining possible 


differences in the self-image. 


significant differ- 
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and issues, and methods of approach to. 
the community. The relationship be- 
tween these variables and variation in 
community culture, the dependent vari- 
able, is explored. The dependent and 
independent variables in this phase of 
the analysis are closely related. The 
definitions of the independent variables 
are derived from self-image data se- 
cured from the ministerial informants, 
but the dependent variable is defined 
according to location of his church. 
Community cultural variation is. in- 
ferred from its metropolitan- -non-met- 
ropolitan, urban-rural location. Hence 
the dependent variable describes his 
community cultural environment and 
the independent variables describe his 
perception of the environment. 


Community ‘Structure 


A minister who wishes to develop a 
program that will meet the religious — 


needs of a community, it was assumed, 


would need to be aware of and take into 
consideration the social. structure of the | 
community. Informants were asked: 
“As you now see your church, what 
tacts about the social life, economic life, 
groups and social divisions, and other 
aspects of the community in which it 
is located are you most likely te take 


into consideration in developing an ade- 


quate program that will meet its re- 
ligious needs?” Ministerial respondents 
were free to select their own frame of © 
reference in answering the question. 
Some mentioned only church-oriented 
facts, and others mentioned only com- 
munity - oriented facts. Three - fifths 
mentioned both church and community- 
oriented facts. The relationship between 
the frame of reference they selected 
about community structure and the 


community - cultural variable was not 
statistically significant. 


The ministers’ substantive percep- 
tions of community structure were sig- 
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nificantly related to the community cul- 
tural variable. Considering community- 
oriented facts, ministers serving a met- 
ropolitan-urban located church stress- 
ed demographic characteristics, com- 
munity structure and change, family 
life, and educational data. Those in 
non-metropolitan areas (urban. and 
rural) mentioned more frequently the 
attitudes, values, and culture of the 
community. Those in urban non-metro- 
politan areas also stressed facts about 
economics, government, and recreation. 
Considering church-oriented facts, met- 
ropolitan-urban ministers and non-met- 
ropolitan ministers were most likely to 
have perceptions that differed. The 
former mentioned most. frequently 


needs for religious development in the. 
community and methods and approach | 


in church programming. Non-metro- 
politan ministers stressed interdenomi- 
national cooperation and competition 
and conflict between the church and 
community organizations. 


As a means of probing further into 
the minister’s sensitivity to community 
structure, the following question was 
asked : “Are there some things you feel 
you need to know about your com- 
munity that are not available to you?” 
The degree of sensitivity of the min- 
isters to the need for community facts 
was not significantly related to the 
community cultural variable. However, 
the substantive responses to the ques- 
tion were statistically significant in re- 
lation to the community cultural vari- 
able. Non-metropolitan located min- 
isters expressed a need for specific 
community information much more 
frequently than did metropolitan min- 
isters. The latter, especially the metro- 
politan-urban, felt a need for informa- 
tion about the composition and migra- 
tion of the “population. The former, 
both urban and rural, frequently men- 
tioned knowledge about attitudes and 


October 


values in the community and the politi- 


cal, economic, educational, and familial 


life of the community. 

The third sub-hypothesis is that the 
culture of the community in which: his 
church is located is a significant vari- 
able in relation to the clergyman’s 
knowledge of community — structure. 
This hypothesis must be rejected when 
the clergyman’s frame of reference to 
community structure is considered, but 
it is confirmed when his knowledge of 
community structure is considered. Ap- 
parently clergymen serving in com- 
munities with differing cultures have 
similar frames of reference with respect 
to the community, but they differ in 
their substantive knowledge about the 
structure of the community. 


Community Problems 3 


The fourth sub-hypothesis states that 
the community culture is a significant 
variable in relation to the minister’s 
awareness of and involvement in com- 
munity problems. Each minister was 
asked: ‘‘What specific community 
problems are you concerned about as 
you seek to be an effective parish min- 
ister?” A frame of reference analysis 
indicates that the community problems 
as seen by the minister were either re- 
ligious, secular, or self-oriented on the 
part of the minister. Differences in the 
minister’s frame of reference were not 
statistically significant when the com- 
munity cultural variable is considered. 

Substantive responses indicate that 
the minister’s major concern is with 
the application of religion to communi- 
ty life. This was expressed in terms of 
‘‘social problems being considered from 
a Christian view rather than a political 
or business view,” and, “‘leaders not al- 
lowing Christian convictions to enter 


into community problems.” A_ second , 


major concern was social problems. 
These varied from those with an 1n- 
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| nificantly greater degree than those 1 in 
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dividualistic perspective, 
welfare perspective, as . segregation. 
Family, educational, political, eco- 
nomic, and community change problems 


were mentioned much less frequently. 
The type of problems that are of 


concern to the minister are significantly 


‘related to the community cultural vari- 


able. The metropolitan located min- 
isters stressed family, political, eco- 
nomic, and social problems. Those in 
non-metropolitan areas stressed the ap- 


plication of religion to community 


problems. Non-metropolitan rural min- 
isters were greatly concerned about ed- 
ucational problems and community 
problems involving too many organiza- 
tions and group conflict, and ecological 
change. 

For the purpose of finding the de- 
gree to which the minister is involved 
in social questions and ethical issues of 
importance to the community, inform- 
ants were asked: “What are two or 


three of the controversial issues in your 


community in the last two or three 


months on which you have felt free to 


speak or take a stand?” The inform- 
ants’ frame of reference indicates that 
generalized .controversial issues 
volved the minister more often than 
community issues. However, the frame 
of reference is not significantly related 
to the community cultural variable. 

The substantive responses indicating 
the type of controversial issues on 
which the minister was involved were 
statistically significant in relation to the 
community cultural variable. Metro- 
politan-urban located ministers stress- 
ed race, ethnic, and civil rights issues. 
Non-metropolitan clergy emphasized 
taking stands on puritan ideals of con- 
duct. Non-metropolitan-rural men took 
stands in religious controversies, ‘com- 
munity, and educational issues to a Sig- 


such as 
sobriety, to those of a more corporate 
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other community cultural classes. 
The fourth sub-hypothesis is that the 
culture of the community in which his 


church is located is a significant vari- 


able in relation to’ the clergyman’s 
awareness of and involvement in com- 
munity problems and issues. It is re- 
jected when the frame of reference of 
the minister is cdnsidered but it is 
confirmed when the type of problem 
and issue is considered. Ministers serv- 
ing churches in differing types of loca- 
tion are aware of and do get involved 
in different problems and issues. | 


Approach to Community 


The fifth independent variable is the 
minister's approach to the community. 
This was operationally defined to in- 
clude the community organizations in 
which the minister ‘participates, his 
function as a public speaker in the 
community, the type of help he depends 
on in the community in solving a prob- 
lem, and his awareness of community 


opinion about the church he serves. 


Participation in organizations is an 
approach to the community used by 
many professional and business people. 
The minister is not an exception to this 


‘practice. Service-luncheon clubs and to 


some extent fraternal groups are par- 
ticipated in by 56 percent of the clergy 
informants. More than two-fifths par- 
ticipate in educational organizations. 
Activity groups for the family, youth, 
and the aged were of interest to 35. 
percent of the ministers. A wide range 
of other types of organizations appeal- 
ed to the clergy. The ty pe of organiza- 
tion to which he belongs is basically a 
part of his role as community member 
and citizen rather than asa professional 
leader of religion. 

Communities differ in organizational 
structure. Hence there were statistically 
significant differences in the organiza- 
tional participation of the ministers. On 
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the other hand, ministers differ in their 
goals, objectives, and methods. Hence 
their organizational affiliations may 
differ on this basis. Metropolitan-urban 
ministers tend to emphasize member- 
ship in race relations groups, profes- 
sional clergy groups, and denomina- 
tional and interdenominational organ- 
izations. Metropolitan-rural clergy 
stress civic, political, and economic 
groups. Non-metropolitan-urban clergy 
belong disproportionately to luncheon 
clubs, health and welfare groups and 
recreation associations. The non-metro- 
politan-rural clergy stress civic, politi- 
cal, and economic groups (as do met- 


ropolitan-rural) and educational and 


cultural groups. 

The minister is by profession a public 
speaker who has many opportunities to 
address community groups. To explore 
the use to which this approach to 
church and community relations 1s used 
ministers were asked: “What are some 
subjects or themes that you have used 
recently in addressing community 


groups outside the church?”’ The min-: 


ister’s attitude toward addressing com- 
munity groups, the groups and oc- 
casions he addresses, or the themes he 
used are not statistically significant in 
relation to the community culture vari- 
able. 

The ministry is a service-oriented or 
helping profession. As such, clergymen 
are expected to assist persons and 
groups in solving problems. To secure 
information about the minister’s ap- 
proach to the community in this help- 
ing capacity, each informant was asked : 
“On what issues have you found per- 
sons and resources in your community 
that were helpful in solving problenis ?” 
The frame of reference used by the min- 
isters in responding to the question was 
not statistically significant in relation 
to the culture of the community in 
which his church was located. 


October 


More than three-fifths (61 percent) 
of the ministers mentioned problems, 
issues, and solutions for which they had 
found persons and resources in_ the 
community that were helpful. Their 
greatest concern was with health and 


social welfare problems, race and ethnic 


issues, and family, marriage, and sex 
problems. Their? concern for these 
problems 1s significantly related to the 
community culture. Urban-located min- 
isters, especially those in metropolitan 
areas, expressed the greatest concern 


- about issues and problems. Rural min- 


isters, especially those in non-metro- 
politan areas, failed to mention issues 
as often as urban-located clergy. 


The method of problem solution 
tound helpful by the ministers was also 
statistically significant in relation to the 
community cultural variable. Metro- 
politan clergy were more likely to find 
institutions and groups helpful in 


solving problems, and non-metropolitan 


ministers found persons most helpful. 
Non-metropolitan-rural ministers de- 
pended on persons identified with re 
ligion, and non-metropolitan-urban men 
stressed the helpfulness of school and 
community leaders and professional 
‘and business persons. 

The approach of the minister to the 
community and community problems 1s 


also seen in the way that he responds 


to community opinion about the church 
he serves. The parish minister is most 
directly related and responsible to per- 
sons in his church, but he also lives 
and functions in a community where he 
has relations with residents who are not 
members of his congregation. Among 
the non-members (as seen by the min- 
ister of, a particular parish) may be 
members of other Protestant churches, 
adherents of other faiths, as well as 
persons who are not participants in any 
religious organization. To probe the 


minister’s attitude toward this “non-_ 


or 
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member” group and sensitivity of the 


minister to community opinion, inform- 
ants were asked: “Are vou aware of 
any way In which non-members of your 
church who live in the community think 


that the program of your church should 


be changed?” In view of the diversity 
of religious life and culture in most 
American communities, it was assumed 


that residents of the community who 


were not members of the church min- 
istered to by the informant would not 
share the same attitude toward the pro- 


gram of the church. It was expected 
that the respondent’s awareness of these 


dissident opinions in the community 
would reflect sensitivity to the 
meaning of these opinions for his 
church. The minister’s frame of refer- 
ence -toward and awareness of com- 
munity public opinion about the church 


he serves is not significantly related to 


the community cultural classification of 
his church location. | 

The fifth sub-hypothesis is that the 
culture of the community in which his 
church is located is a significant vari- 
able in relation to the minister’s ap- 
proach to the community. It is rejected 
when the minister’s function as a 
puhlic speaker, his awareness of com- 
munity opinion about the church he 
serves, and his frame of reference are 
considered. The hypothesis is support- 
ed when the community organizations 
in which the minister participates and 
the type of help he depends upon in the 
community in solving problems and 
Issues are considered. 


The Minister's Response to 
Community Culture | 


The desirability of the minister re- 


sponding to the culture of the society 


is a much debated point. Persons con- 
cerned with an effective ministry in 
rural, urban and suburban areas advo- 
cate a unique ministry where cultural 


variability is evident, but there are 
those who dissent.'? This article ex- 
amines the response that Protestant 
parish ministers make to variations in 
community culture from the perspec- 
tive of their self-image. In particular, 
it seeks to examine the assumption that 


clergymen who serve churches are re- 


quired to offer unique professional 
services to the extent that community 
cultures are different. | 

The central hypothesis that there ts 
ai. association between. variability of 
the culture of the community in which 
the parish minister is serving and the 
self-image he holds is only partially 
sustained. The research analysis sug- 
gests that the relationship is limited 
rather than pervasive. In fact, ministers 
serving in churches located in metro- 
politan or non-metropolitan, rural or 
urban areas have the same concept of 
their clergy roles and the same concept 
of the church social system. If they 
differ in these matters it is not related 
to community culture variability. Fur- 
thermore, the frame of reference that 
ministers have toward community 
structure, community problems and ap- 
proaches to the community does not 
differ on the basis of the community 
cultural location of their church. There 
is also no observable difference on the 
basis of community culture in the way 
the minister performs his function as a 
public speaker or his awareness of 
community opinion about the program 
of the church he serves. Apparently the 
clergy take the same stance or posture 
toward their work in one type of com- 
munity culture that they do in another. 
There seems to be much to suggest 
that they share a common socialization 
to their work that bridges the varia- 


12. Gibson Winter, “The Church in Subur- 

ban Captivity’, The Christian Century, Vol. 
LXAXII, 39, 
1112-1114. 


September 28, 1955, pp. 
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THE BROWN SCHOOLS 


FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Recently we prepared a com- 
prehensive view book outlining 
our facilities for the residential 
treatment, training and educa- _ 
tion of emotionally disturbed | 
and retarded children of all ages. 


We invite you to write for a 
copy of this view book and learn 
more about our schools and the 
services we can provide for the — 
child in whom you have a 
interest. 


Please write: 


Mrs. Nova Lee Dearing, Registrar 
P. O. Box 4008 C 


Austin, Texas 


their work. 


tions in community culture that they 
encounter in their ministry. 


There are differences in the way that 
clergy view communities that are as- 
sociated with variability in community 
culture. They reflect their knowledge 
of community structure, the issues and 


problems in the community, and the | 


approach they make to the community. 
The differences would seem to be self- 


evident in the dynamics of community: 


life, rather than an accommodation of 
the clergyman’s perception of his job or 
of his basic outlook as a practitioner of 
religion. 


The conclusions of the research re- 
ported in this paper seem to confirm 
analyses made a quarter century ago. 
Douglass and Brunner found that the 
minister's job took “about the same 
form in country and city.”'* In a study 
of ministers in a rural and an urban 


13- H. Paul Douglass and Edmund de S. 
Brunner, The Protestant Church as a Social 
Institution, Harper and Bros:, New York, 
1935, p. 133. 


area of Illinois, May found that the 


kind of problems they faced varied only 


slightly. He found that for the most 
part the problems the minister faced 


“only superficial or nominal re- 
lationship to the larger social and eco-. 


nomic conditions of the communi- 
ties.”'* He also stated: “Apparently 


environmental conditions have no great 


effect on the ministers’ conception of 
9915 

The policy implications of this re- 
search for church programming and 
the education of the clergy require a 
non-partisan evaluation by those who 
place great importance on community 
cultural variability. These research 
findings suggest that churches in vari- 
ous types of communities face problems 
and issues that are relatively unique 
and make special demands on the minis- 


ter if he is to understand them. More 


important, however, is the finding that 
ininisters share a common socialization 
to their profession and outlook about 
their work regardless of community 
cultural variability. Granting the dif- 
ferences in community structure and 
culture, the implication is that there is 
a basic orientation that every minister 
needs whatever the uniqueness of the 
demands and expectations he may en- 
counter in a particular community. | 


14. Mark A. May, The Profession of the 


Ministry: It’s Status and Problems, Insti- 


tute of Social and Religious Research, New 
York 1934, p. 186. 
15. May, ibid, p. 186 


* * * 


|Editor’s Note. This article by Dr. Blizzard 
is part of our special issue last month on 


Pastoral Psychology and the Rural Mmistry.. 


Because it did not arrive in time, we publish 
it together with Dr. Comfort's article which 
follows, this issue. | 
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The rural minister needs to be able to adminis- 

ter an adequate and well-balanced church pro- 

gram. share intelligently in the denominational 

and interdenominational programs, and study | 
the society in which the church exists in order 
to make the gospel relevant to the needs of 

people during these days of rapid social change. 


‘Education for the Rural Ministry 


HIS ARTICLE is written out of 


a background of over fifteen years’ 
experience in working with rural min- 
isters in the U.S.A. and other coun- 
tries. It would have been easier to write 


-it fifteen years ago as there were fewer 


problems then. 

During these years there have been 
drastic changes. Some communities are 
gaining in population and others are 
losing. Many rural people have moved 
to the city and many city people have 
moved out to the rural non-farm areas, 
creating a community out of what was a 
corn field. The boundaries between ur- 
ban and rural are not so distinct as they 
were only a few years ago, and inter- 
relationships between rural and urban 
people are more important than they 
were in former days. 


Yes, the community of today is dif- 


ferent from that of fifteen years ago. 
Today, many rural churches have as 
large a percentage of college graduates 
as do city churches. Farmers are a 
minority in the rural population of the 
U.S.A. today. And we need to restudy 
the needs and problems of the total 
rural population. For, today, the rural 


church must meet the needs of the mine 


workers, of those Who serve the needs 
of rural people, of the people who oper- 
ate the popular resort towns, those who 


‘RICHARD O. COMFORT 
Secretary for 
Village Church— 
Community Services 
Agricultural Missions, Inc. 


are living on the land and working in 
the cities, those who have one foot on 
the farm and one foot in the cities,-those 
who have one foot on the farm and one 
foot in industry, as well-as those who 
are making their entire living on the 
farm. 

It has been estimated that the- farm 
population will decrease to five or six 
per cent of the total population in the 
next few years, but the rural non-farm 
population will maintain its present 
percentage of about twenty-four per 
cent of the total population. While the 
Census Bureau still uses the population. 


figure of 2,500 as the dividing line be- 


tween rural and urban, several de- 
nominations have adopted the figure of 
5,000; others use the figure of 10,000, 
and still others have decided to use the 
figure of 25,000. The use of these 
figures would, of course, increase the | 


number of people that would be ¢lassi- 


fied as rural. Thus it seems -that the 
rural minister of the future will be deal- 
ing largely with rural non-farm people. 
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The rural.community is no longer 
isolated as it was a few years ago. 
Newspapers, radio, television, and auto- 
mobiles have almost extinguished the 
differences between rural and urban 
standards of living. Thousands of rural 
boys and girls have traveled widely and 
have received a vision of the world 
that will remain with them during their 
entire lives. The world in which we live 
does not permit any person to live in 
isolation very long. It constantly re- 
minds him that whether he likes it or 
not he is a world citizen. 


HE RURAL community of the 

future for which we are now train- 
ing ministers will have the <meta 
characteristics : 

1. The percentage of the total popula- 
tion making their living on the farm 
will be between five and twelve per 
cent, while the total rural population 
will continue to be around thirty-six 
per cent of the total. 3 

2. There will be a great heterogeneity 
and diversity in the rural population. 

3. The occupational structure will be 
quite varied and will include many 
wage earners. 

4. There will be an leiveased inter- 
mingling and interdependence of the 
rural farm and the rural non-farm 
people. 

5. There will be greater 
tion in the rural community of the 
future. 

6. There will be a larger number of 
people who do either full-time or or 
time work off the farm. | 

7. There will be a higher degree wt 
specialization in the . occupations of 
rural people. 

8. It is likely that the size of farms 
will continue to increase with the in- 
crease in mechanization. 

9. Fewer people will produce more 


food. 


October 


10. There will be an increase in the 
number and kinds of organizations in 
the rural community. 

These characteristics will help to de- 
termine the kind of a’ church program 
that will be needed to meet the needs of 
people living in rural communities. 


And the program will help to deter- 


mine the kind of training the rural min- 
ister needs now and will need in the 
future. It is obvious that this list of 
characteristics may change, but it is 
suggestive of the kind of community 
that we need to think of as we discuss 
the training of the rural pastor. 

It is difficult to determine a satisfac- 
tory curriculum for the training of a 
rural minister because a minister’s work 
varies with the church and community 
he serves. | 

During recent :years we have seen 


the job of the minister change radically 


with the addition of such things as 
Christian education, counseling, in- 
creased participation in community ac- 
tivities, stewardship education, mis- 


sionary education, the every member 


canvass, problems of evangelizing a 
mobile population and attending an in- 
creased number of meetings at the local, 
state, and national levels. And, of 
course, there are regular jobs of preach- 
ing, visiting the sick, pastoral calling, 
and study which made up the large part 
of the work of the pastor not very many 


years ago. Added to these there are the 


pressures of denominational programs, 
of the particular situation in which the 
minister is serving, personal desires 


and talents, and his concern for the - 


ecumenical work of the church. 


It has been noted that there is often 
a time lag between the changes that are 
made in a job and the necessary train- 
ing for it. Most seminaries have re- 
examined their program and extra-cur- 
ricular activities to determine the modi- 
fications that should be made for more 


er 
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- effectively training their ministers. This 


course of action has resulted in many 
changes that have been most helpful 
and is a process that must continue on 
a systematic basis. 

A study of the placement of seminary 
and college’ graduates indicates that 
they find themselves serving churches 
located in both rural and urban areas. 
Since the ministry is a highly mobile 
segment of the population many min- 
isters find themselves serving rural, 
suburban, and urban people during 
their lifetime. An increasing number 
find themselves trying to serve all three 
groups during these days of commuting 
—hoth to the city and to the farm. 


‘When a man is in seminary, he rarely 


knows where he will serve—either 1m- 
mediately after graduation or five or 
ten vears later. There are some men 
who are attracted to the rural ministry 
and determine that they will serve in 
town and country communities for their 


entire ministry, but these men are ex- 


ceptions to the rule. Seminaries also 
have the. responsibility of training men 
and women for a wide variety of over- 
seas work. 


ITH this brief background there 
are two basic questions that must 
be answered. The first is: How much 
training or education should a a 
minister have? The day has passed, i 
it ever existed, when the rural ed 
could use the more inadequately train- 
ed ministers or those who were not 
good students. Rural people today are 
demanding and getting some of the best 
trained ministers that are available. 
The amount of training demanded 
for the ministry is a denominational 
decision, but the requirement of four 


years of college and three years of 


seminary training is more true today 
than it was several years ago. ven in 
those denominations which do not re- 


quire this amount of training for ordi- 
nation, there is a tendency for men to 
continue their formal education until 
they have completed seminary train- 
ing. The pressure comes from both the 
denomination and from the churches. 

Because the law of supply and de- 


~mand operates in the church as in other 


places, and because there is a shortage 
of well-trained ministers in most de- 
nominations, there has been a tendency 
for the men with less training to find 
themselves in the small churches which 
pay small salaries. Since many of these 
churches are located in rural areas it 
would be expected that the problem of 
lack of adequate training would be 
serious in the rural church. However, it 
has been found that the development of 
a statesmanlike plan for rural church 
work with the provision of adequate 
programs, salary and manse, enables 
the rural church to compete success- 
fully for the services of a well-trained 
minister. 

Few would argue today that a min- 
ister does not need college and semi- 
nary training. Indeed, the pressure is 
for more training. Because of this we 
see .formal and informal in-service 
training going on in the U.S.A. The 
denominations have found it necessary 
to set up conferences dealing with many 
aspects of the work of the church. 
Thus, there are conferences on evangel- 
ism, stewardship, rural church work, 
urban church work, the Christian edu- 


cation of children, youth, and adults. 


Of the number and kinds of confer- 
ences there seems to be no end. It is 
difficult for the average pastor to stay 
at home long enough to put into prac- 
tice some of the things he has learned 
at the various conferences. 

Since there must be continuing edu- 
cational opportunities for the ministry 
it would seem that the amount of edu- 


cation should include the completion of 


f 
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college, three years of theological 
seminary and in-service training. 

The second question that must be 
answered is: What kind of training 
should the rural minister have? This is 
a more difficult question to answer than 
the first one. It is more difficult to an- 
swer today than it was fifteen years 
ago. At that time it was considered im- 
portant for the rural minister to know 
a great deal about scientific agriculture. 
Today, many rural ministers have a 
church full of rural non-farm people. 
While a knowledge of agriculture might 
still be helpful, it is not more so than 
it is to have a knowledge of the other 
vocations represented in the minister’s 
parish. 


ONVERSATIONS with a large 
number of laymen who were on 
committees to select a pastor for a rural 
church suggest the following points as 
being desirable characteristics of a 
rural minister: 
1. A man who really cares for us 
and will know enough about our lives 
to be sympathetic with our problems. 
2. A man who will preach the best 
sermons he can in language we can 
understand. 
3. A man who will visit with us in 
our homes. 


4. A man who will help us to under- 


stand and live the Christian faith. 

5. A man who can help us create a 
Christian fellowship in our church that 
will help and challenge us to grow in 
the Christian faith and relate this faith 
to our daily living. 

6. A man who by his: life and ex- 
ample will show us what it is like to be 
a Christian. 

It is obvious that four years of col- 
lege and three years of seminary train- 
ing are not necessarily going to produce 


a minister with these characteristics. - 


Experience in dealing with people and 


meeting their needs is an important in- 
gredient in the training of the minister 


and therefore many seminaries are in- 


cluding the successful fulfillment of a 
year or more of supervised field work 


as a requirement for graduation. This — 


program needs an adequate staff and 
considerable experimentation to be suc- 
cessful. It is a beginning, however. In 
almost all instances the rural minister 


is directly in charge of a congregation | 


immediately upon graduation from 
seminary. Experience under super- 


vision is therefore important before he . 


begins to act as a shepherd of a flock. 

It is hoped that denominations will 
soon have a compulsory in-service 
training pregram with a rather flexible 


curriculum. The courses taken should — 


be selected carefully with the previous 
education and weaknesses of the pastor 


in mind as well as special interests, 
-Le., rural church, urban church, pas- 


toral counseling, etc. These courses 
should be more than a week in duration 
and should be of a high academic 
standard, with real study involved. Too 
much of the present in-service training 
is of the “bull session” type based 
largely upon sharing experiences. 


For the purposes of this article it — 


seems better to list areas of subject 
matter to be taught rather than to list 
the names of courses. It has been my 
experience that course names are not 


too helpful in determining the content. 


of the courses. At the present time it 
should be the responsibility of the de- 
nominational officials working with the 
administrations of colleges and semi- 
naries to determine which things could 


best be taught in college and seminary, ~ 


and which things can best be taught 
through in-service training courses. 


HE FOLLOWING areas are im-_ 
portant to consider in the educa- - 


tion of a rural minister. In each case 


there is the content to be learned as well 


mid 


Standardized Parish Paper Service 
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FOR SAMPLES, PRICES AND FULL PARTICULARS RE- 
GARDING OUR SERVICE AND THE HELPFUL SIXTEEN- 
ILLUSTRATED PARISH MANUAL CONTAINING 
DETAILED EXPLANATION OF PUBLISHING PROCEDURE, 
FILL OUT AND MAIL THE COUPON. 


Do it NOW. No obligation, of course. 


D’ you ever feel the thrill a pastor experiences wl 
his church is moving ahead rapidly, money is pour 
into the treasury, church packed at every meeting, anc 
nice crowd out at the mid-week service? 


Do you know that if you are going to be a success a 
church manager you must take advantage of modern chu 
methods? Are you aware of the fact that nearly all 4 
gressive ministers publish parish papers? 

A parish paper competes with the movies, the automol 
the Sunday newspapers, with golf, and beats them decis 


ly. A parish paper fills empty pews and keeps them fil 


Instead of sitting still and waiting: and hoping that 
thusiasm will grip the hearts of the members why not 1 
the initiative, step out and resolve that your church mus 
forward? | 

The first step is to establish a parish paper, and if 
want the biggest value for your money, use our service. 
are the originators of the parish paper idea. We standar 


_ —mass production makes it possible for us to give ye 


better parish paper at a lower price. 


UNDREDS of churches in every State in the Union and Canada now use our co-operative 
service, and all testify that a parish paper is the best means of building up a church and 


helping the pastor in every line of duty. 


Send Coupon for Free Samples 


and Full Particulars 


MICHIGAN 
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as methods of communicating the con- 


tent to the people with whom the min- 
ister will be working : 

1. A knowledge of the Bible and the 
ability to apply its message to the needs 
of rural people today. 

2. The ability to study church history 
and interpret its message for our w orld. 

3. A knowledge of the theology and 
doctrines of the church and the ability 
to interpret them in a meaningful way 
to a group of twelve-year-old members 
of a communicants’ class as well as to 
adults. 


4. The ability to develop and admin-: 


ister a well-balanced program in a local 
congregation. 
5. An appreciation of, and willing- 


ness to share in, the work of the de-- 


nomination to which the minister be- 
longs. 

6. An understanding of, and willing- 
ness to share in, the ecumenical move- 
ment. | 

7. The ability to analyze and under- 
stand the community in which the 
church exists and those forces which 
help determine the changes that in- 

The concern and ability to help 
face their problems and find 
solution for them. | 

9. The ability to lead others in the 
development of a clear and definite job 
analysis for himself and other staff 
members. 

10. The willingness and ability to use 
effectively the many resources that are 
available in the work of the church, in- 
cluding the time and talents of the 
church members. 

The college and seminary training 
combined should give the students at 
least an introduction into all of these 
areas. Ihe theory which says that the 
Bible, theology, church history, and the 
so called “content” courses should be 
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required in seminary and the “‘practi- 


cal” courses added later 1s wrong. The 
theoretical and the practical work 
should go together, for they supplement 
each other and stimulate the student to 
make the necessary adaptations to the 
theoretical approaches, so that the in- 
formation may be used in the work of 
the local church. One of the educational 
values of supervised field work is that 
it forces students to learn how to in- 
terpret the subject matter they have 
learned to other people. 


Seminaries are obliged to teach the 
whole range of church work since their 
students will serve rural churches as 
well as urban churches, the inner-city 
church as well as the suburban church. 
Some seminaries—either upon their 
own initiative or at the request of their 
denomination—put special emphasis 
upon one or more of these specialized 


types of ministry. This is usually done | 


by adding a faculty member or two to 
carry the specific responsibilities. 


EVIERAL years ago there were 

some distinctive rural church train- 
ing programs which supplemented the 
training given by the seminaries. These 
have either been expanded in scope or 
have been discontinued. The. reason for 
this is that the seminaries have broad- 


ened their scope to include more con- 


cern for the rural church. Recently 
there has been a trend to have depart- 
ments of Church and Community which 
include both rural and urban studies. 
In part this 1s a recognition of the 
growing interdependence of rural and 
urban life in the U.S.A., and the need 
for ministers to understand the prob- 
lems and opportunities of both aspects 
of American life. 

It has been suggested that in a de- 
partment of Church and Community 
there should be at least three required 
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courses. The .first. would -be a_ basic 
course in methods of social analysis and 
study that would acquaint the student 
with the skills needed to study and 
analyze the society in which the church 
is located. A second course would be a 
study of rural society and the rural 
church. The third course would deal 
with urban society and the urban 
church. Further opportunities’ for 
study in the rural and urban church 
problems could be offered in seminars 
in the field of church and community. 
Those wishing more study than this 
could attend a seminary or a university 
offering graduate work in the field of 
church and community or rural soci- 
ology. There will be a need. for those 
who have specialized in the study of 
the rural church to a higher degree than 
a local pastor. These persons will teach, 
serve as denominational secretaries of 
town and country church on the state 
national levels, and 
church overseas. 
The rural minister needs to be able 
to administer an adequate and well- 


balanced church program, share intel- 
ligently in the denominational and in- — 
terdenominational programs, and study. 


the society in which the church exists 
‘in order to make the gospel relevant to 
the needs ot people during these days 
of rapid social change. As ministers 
serve on denominational and interde- 


nominational committees they need to- 


understand the problems of both the 
urban and rural church. Often, urban 
ministers make decisions of 


portance to the work of the rural 
church. Increasingly, rural ministers 


find themselves needing to understand 
the problems of urban life, for they 
need to orient the rural people who 
leave for urban living. Much could be 
done to help these people make the 


a 


serve the 


vital im- 


the importance of all rural people. 
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RELIGION 
AND 
NURSING 


by Southard 


A pioneer book: on the nurse’s spiri- 
tual ministry to the hospitalized. 


The spiritual problems of illness - 
and the proper response to them are © 
made clear in this new book, the first 
in its field, Actual conversations are 
recorded to make the text an interest- 
ing and practical aid to those minis- 
tering to the sick. 


Pastors and lay leaders will appreci- 
ate the chapter, ’“The Nurse and the 
Pastor,’’ which shows how pastor, 
nurse, and chaplain co-operate to 
serve patients better. Other chapters 
include ‘The Bible and Nursing,” 
“The Spiritual Significance of tllness,’’ 
“‘Depression and Doubt,” ‘Ministry 
to the Dying,’’ and “Religion and 
Psychiatry.” 


Religion and Nursing answers an. 
increasing need for a text in lectures 
and courses on the Bible and nursing. 
Jewish and Catholic reviewers, as well 

-as Protestant, have found it accept- 
able. $4.75 


BROADMAN PRESS 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 


At your favorite bookseller 


necessary adpestenents to a new way of 
life. 

As ministers are 
people living in a wide variety of cir- 
cumstances and faced with difficult 
problems, it must be borne in mind that 
these people need the help of men who 
are dedicated, well trained, concerned 
about the unfortunate people of: the 
world, and with a deep conviction about 


trained to serve 


‘ 
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It seems certain that profound though apparent- 
ly transitory physico-chemical changes are 
brought about in the brain cells by shock thera- 
pies, and that these changes are capable in 
certain instances of reversing the course of 


disease. 


Shock Therapies, Old and New 


HE PRESENT status of the so- 
called ‘shock therapies’ can best be 
summarized in 
among the topics covered in the review 
of psychiatric progress in a _ recent 
number of the “Journal of the Ameri- 
can Psychiatric Association’ shock 
therapies are not included. For their 
omission there would seem to be only 
one of two explanations, either that 
their place in the line of march has now 
been fully evaluated and established, or 
that nobody is now interested in pro- 
moting their future development as 
therapeutic instruments. While neither 
of these assumptions is altogether true, 
there is little doubt but that these now 
empirically accepted but little under- 
stood procedures are rapidly being. re- 
placed both in interest and in applica- 
tion by the use of the so-called tran- 
quilizing drugs. | 
The era of the shock therapies was 
inaugurated in 1933, when Sakel first 
reported the favorable effects of insulin- 
induced coma on certain patients af- 
flicted with psychotic illnesses. Insulin 
had been previously used for the pur- 
- pose of sedation and increasing appe- 
tite, but the dosage had been carefully 
kept duwn below the level at which 
coma might occur, a possibility which 
was looked upon as both undesirable 


the observation that 


JOHN A. P. MILLET, M.D. 


Chief Psychiatrist 
Rehabilitation Center 
American Rehabilitation 
Committee, Inc. 


and dangerous. Thus:Sakel’s discovery 
was original and revolutionary, and his: 
technique so carefully worked out that 
its application very soon became wide- 
spread throughout the civilized world. 
Just two years later Meduna intro- 


duced metrazol as a second method of 


producing convulsions. Its beneficial 
effects were well established, but the 
dread of the discomfort caused by the 
treatment was so general and often so 
irreparable that it very soon was aban- 
doned in favor of the more relaxing 
and less uncomfortable effects of pro- 
longed insulin treatment. As time went 
on the cases to which insulin shock 
therapy was applied came to be limited 
to those of severe schizophrenia, and 
for several years it was the therapy of 
choice in those‘ hospitals where facili- 
ties were available. Its chief disadvan- 
tages proved to be, first, the need for 
special accommodations and for phy- 
sicians and nurses carefully trained in 
the use of the method, and second, that 
in many cases optimum results. were 
achieved only after many weeks or even 
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months had been devoted to the treat- 
ment. In many chronic cases, further- 


more, despite long periods of convul-_ 


sive therapy no considerable gains were 
made. 


HEREAS the insulin shock treat- 

ment developed as a modification 
in the use of a remedy which had long 
been known to have beneficial effects 
on certain psychoses, the idea behind 
the use of metrazol developed from the 
observation that frequently schizo- 
phrenic illnesses clear up after convul- 
sions. Epilepsy and schizophrenia ap- 
pear to be antagonistic to each other. 
The importance of the metrazol treat- 
ment lay in the fact that it established 
the convulsion as the desired objective 
in°the treatment of psychosis. Insulin 
in non-convulsive doses is still often 
used, as before, to lessen anxiety and 
tension, in patients who are not con- 
fined to hospitals. This therapy is 


known as ambulatory insulin therapy. 


Insulin coma, or insulin shock therapy, 


as it is more frequently called, proved. 


to be of little help in treating cases of 
depression, whether of neurotic origin 
or of the manic-depressive variety. The 
fact, however, that the production of 
convulsions by artificial means had 
heen proven to have beneficial effects 
on certain psychoses led to the develop- 
ment of more direct and less toxic 
methods of producing convulsive sei- 
zures. The interesting fact is that while 
it is now generally accepted that it is 
the convulsion itself that produces the 
beneficial result, irrespective of the 
agent used to effectuate it, there is no 
certain knowledge of just how the bene- 
ficial effects are produced. It would 
seem certain that profound though ap- 
parently transitory physico-chemical 
changes are brought about in the brain 
cells by shock therapies, and that these 
changes are capable in certain instances 
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of reversing the course of disease. Just 
how this change is accomplished is still 
a mystery. Medicine has so often 
achieved its greatest benefits through ~ 
the use of remedies whose exact method 
of effecting changes in the body re- 
mains for later research to explain. The 
shock therapies are no exception. 

It is less than twenty vears since 
Cerletti and Bini first introduced. the 
idea of treating certain psychiatric ill- 
nesses by the application ot electric cur- 
rent to the head. Since that time elec- 
tric shock treatment for depression has 
become accepted by the majority of 
psychiatrists as a therapeutic resource 
of considerable value in the treatment 
of certain types of serious mental ill- 
ness, especially those in which depres- 


sion is the outstanding symptom. Out- 


standing among the conditions in which 
it is still the treatment of choice for 
most clinicians is the so-called involu- 
tronal melancholia, a distressingly pain- 
ful depression which assails a few high- 
iy repressed and hypersensitive people 
in late middle life. A generation ago 
these patients were still treated by psy- 
chotherapy, drugs of various sorts, and 
occupational therapy, but those who 


eventually recovered, usually after a 


period of eighteen months or more, 
seemed to recover spontaneously rather 
than in response to whatever thera- 
peutic methods were employed. Where- 
as in those days about sixty per cent 
eventually recovered, the remaining 


forty per cent usually went on into a 


state of chronic melancholia and spent 
the rest of their years in seclusion. To- 
day, most such patients, even though 
sunk in the depths of despair, unable 
to think of anything except their feel- 
ings of guilt over imagined sins -of comi- 


-nmussion of the past or over minor sins 
of omission to 


which a_ distorted 
memory has assigned gigantic propor- 
tions, now are as if miraculously re- 
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stored to their own cheerful personali-_ 


ties after a few applications of the elec- 
tric current. Almost equally astounding 
effects are produced in some depres- 
sions of the manic depressive type or in 
acute attacks of schizophrenic psycho- 
sis marked by delusions and panic. Such 
well documented. therapeutic results 
justify all the interest shown by the 
medical profession in this new method 
of therapy and go far to offset the 
failures that have attended its more or 
less indiscriminate use in the hands of 
the over-enthusiastic and the inex- 
perienced. 


MW7E HAVE NOT vet recovered in 
our country from the traditional 


imperatives of the frontier, to explore 


fearlessly and to experiment with en- 
thusiasm. As soon as something new 
appears 
therapy the news is broadcast by an 
enthusiastic press, and physician and 
patient alike are fired with new hope 
and with impatience for the experi- 
ment. The fact that the value of the new 
method has not yet been thoroughly 
tested is brushed aside as of no conse- 
quence. Insofar as electric shock thera- 
py is concerned this tendency affected 
the medical profession profoundly, 
though the patient population did not 
share this hopeful enthusiasm. Neu- 
rologists in particular were all too 
ready to purchase the new instrument 
and to observe the effects of its use in 
any case where depression could be 
considered an important element in the 
symptomatic picture. Often ill-equipped 
by training or inclination for the subtler 
tasks of intensive psychotherapy,- and 
more given to thinking of nervous dis- 
orders in mechanistic terms, a new 
‘machine which was guarantee¢l to effect 
some definite, if temporary, alteration 
in brain physiology, held for them a 
special interest, particularly when it 
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could be observed that definite psy- 
chological changes frequently followed 
its application. The net result of the 
appearance on the market of this new 
and harmless-looking gadget was. its 
more or less indiscriminate use on all 


patients who complained of depression, 


without regard to the cause of. the 
symptom or the nature of the illness of 
which it was but a partial expression. 
Gradually, however, more and more 
unfavorable effects began to be pub- 
lished in the literature and to be re- 
ported at medical meetings. This led to 
a thorough survey of the situation by 
the Committee on Therapy of the 
Group for the Advancement of Psy- 
chiatry, which eventuated in the pub- 
lication of a manifesto on the uses and 
abuses of the new method. While in 
some ways the report failed to do jus- 


tice to the techniques and practices of 


a handful of experts in the field, and 
raised a storm of protest from a few 
who were for the most part guilty of 
some form of abuse which it was the 
purpose of the report to expose, it 
served a very useful purpose, and was 
later followed up in May 1953 by an 
official statement of the standards for 
electroshock treatment, prepared by the 
Committee on Therapy of the Ameri- 
can Psychiatric Association and ap- 
proved by the Council. 

It is- interesting that this final, of- 
ficial document should have been re- 
leased just as the first rumors of new 
and significant pharmaceutical  dis- 
coveries were traveling round the cor- 
ridors of medical schools and mental 
hospitals. The new era of the tran- 
quilizing drugs was about to be ushered 
in. Just as Mah-Jong faded from fame 
before the onslaught of Canasta, so 
electric shock therapy began to fade 


from notice in medical journals, at 


medical meetings, and in the press, 
vielding its place to the enthusiastic re- 
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ports of new and striking, successes in 
the treatment of a variety of mental 
and emotional illnesses. The King is 


dead! Long live the King! 


But is he really dead, or just asleep 
and waiting his turn? While his reign 


was not devoid of evidences of tyranny 


and even cruelty (some thought), he 
conferred new favors on a considerable 
number of citizens who otherwise 
would have been doomed to everlasting 
misery. Perhaps he may yet be restored 
to the throne, even though stripped ,of 
his universal powers and reduced to the 
status of a constitutional monarch. | 
The official report of the American 
Psychiatric Association calls attention 
to the fact that “the most common 
complication in electroshock therapy 1s 
vertebral fractures, or fractures of the 
iong bones, and these cannot be pre- 


vented on occasion regardless of what . 
techniques are used.” This quotation 


comes directly after the comment that 
“most malpractice suits are based on 
allegations that the technical procedures 
of electroshock therapy were not prop- 
erly applied.” The report goes on to 
outline basic standards for the use of 
the machine and for assuring the. maxi- 
mal safety of the patient. 


YRACTURES resulting the 


convulsions occurring during the 


treatment are rare, when the operator 
is experienced and skilful, and usually 
heal spontaneously within a few weeks. 
They are so insignificant that they are 
not nowadays considered a bar to the 
continuation of the treatments. More 
important than the risk of fracture 1s 
the condition of the heart and blood- 
vessels. For this reason an_ electro- 
cardiogram and a general examination 
are both indispensable preliminaries to 
the application of the electrodes. While 
there have been deaths following the 
treatment these are so rare as to be 


For over forty years, a leading 
source book for stimulating com- 
plete Sunday School classes 


THE 
DOUGLASS 
SUNDAY SCHOOL 


LESSONS 1960 
By Earl L. Douglass 


Most useful... widely used... the 1960 edi- 
tion of this easy-to-use, thoroughly helpful 
guide continues to give the perceptive and 
practical aid that made its predecessors indis- 
pensable to Sunday School teachers and stu- 
dents alike. | 

@ Scripture lessons printed in full 

(KJV) 

@ Helpful list for outside reading 

@ Fully developed explanations 

@ Valuable audio-visual aids 

@ Clear arrangement and printing 


The Douglass Sunday School Lessons 1960 
is the right Sunday School study guide—vigor- 
ous in language—its roots deep in those val- 
ues basic to sound Christian doctrine. 


Lessons get immediate interest . . . enthusi- 
astic response . . . greatly increase the value of 
regular Sunday School instruction. 


“For my personal use, I find THE 
DOUGLASS SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSONS .. . the most helpful among 
the many in this field that come to my 
desk.”’—Daniel A. Poling, The Christian 
Herald - $3.25 
The Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. . 
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negligible, the statistics showing a fre- 
quency of one per thousand. In most 
autopsies performed on such fatal cases 
the findings reveal either an induced 
coronary thrombosis or hemorrhages 
into the brain substance. Such findings 
indicate a predisposition to vascular 
accidents which could not be evaluated 
by present methods of examination 
employed prior to treatment. 

It is no accident that most patients 
treat the possibility of physical damage 
with small concern relative to that 
which they exhibit in the area of emo- 
tional reactions to the results of treat- 
ment. The term ‘electric shock’ for 
many people has an impact suggestive 
of electrocution. Whereas the risk of 
physical complications is viewed with 
much the same natural. apprehension 
as is felt by someone undergoing an 
operation, the risk of mental damage is 
viewed by many with terrific anxiety, 


often in very sick patients reaching the - 


point of panic. Fears are expressed, 
for example, of ‘shock,’ of ‘going to 
sleep,’ of ‘losing control,’ of ‘talking in 
my sleep, of ‘lving down’—all sugges- 
tive of a panicky revulsion against the 
ieeling of helplessness and of being in 
the hands of someone who wields an 
instrument of unknown, semi-magical 
power. Interestingly enough, the suc- 
cess of the treatment seems to be in no 


way affected by the degree of appre-- 


hension felt by the patient. Since the 
date of the official statement by the 
American Psychiatric Association there 
have been considerable improvements 
both in the actual techniques used to 
diminish the risk of fractures and cir- 
culatory accidents, and in the psycho- 
logical handling of the patient prepara- 
tory to the beginning of treatment. 
These have helped greatly to decrease 
both the slight risks involved and the 
fears of the effects of treatment. 

Irom the standpoint of the minister 


October 


who may be called upon for advice or 


comfort by the patient or his family, 
the fact of these more recent advances 
is valuable knowledge. There are, how- 
ever, some after-effects of treatment 
which cause the patient great distress 
at times, both during the course of 
treatments and after they have been 
completed. In the first class come the 
feelings of strangeness which accom- 
pany the return to consciousness. For 
a little time the patient may not recall! 
any familiarity with his surroundings, 
including the doctor, the nurse, the 
furniture, and anxiously wants to know 
what has happened, where he is, where 
his wife is, etc. His contact with his 
own past is temporarily cut off. This 
gradually disappears during the course 
of an hour or so. In the second class 


comes the loss of memory which con- 


tinues in diminishing degree over a 


period of a few months. This is often 


very embarrassing and annoying. When 
a patient has experienced these dis- 
tressing mental effects from previous 


treatments he sometimes becomes in- | 


creasingly fearful of the later treat- 
ments in a given series. It is these fears 
that so often cause conflict both for the 
patient and his family in accepting or 
rejecting the advice that the psychia- 
trist gives in recommending electric 
shock therapy. There has been a tend- 
ency to eliminate the word ‘shock’ from 
the official nomenclature of the treat- 
ment. It is now usually called electric 
convulsive therapy. (ECT) in hospital 


records and articles. In popular lan- 


guage, however, it is still usually re- 
ferred to as electric shock treatment. 


HEN the tranquilizing drugs 
first made their apperance on the 
therapeutic scene the hope was widely 
expressed that now there would be no 
more need for shock therapy, whether 


insulin shock or electric convulsive 
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therapy. While it is true that the large 
majority of cases which previously 
were given one or both of these con- 
vulsive therapies are now treated ex- 
clusively with tranquilizing drugs, it is 
still true that there are many cases in 


which depression plays the most sig- - 


nificant role which are not helped by 
these drugs but which are helped by 
electric convulsive therapy. This is es- 
pecially true of the involutional psy- 
choses and the recurrent depressive 


phases of manic-depressive psychosis. 


Depressions occurring during a_ psy-. 


choneurotic illness are also sometimes 
relieved by electric convulsive therapy 
though in most cases they are not 
greatly benefited by its use. Since the 
tranquilizing drugs also are not often 
effective in these conditions, psycho- 
therapy continues to be the treatment 


of choice, used by itself or in conjunc- 


tion with improvements in life habits 
and the judicious use of sedatives and 
other drugs. 

The question has been raised as to 
whether the use of a mechanical device, 
which is known to create a disturbance 
in the living tissues of the brain, even 
though to date there is no evidence that 
this disturbance results in a permanent 


physical impairment of the brain cells, 


is a justifiable procedure, since it in- 
volves the deliberate interference by 
one human being with the normal func- 
tioning of another’s brain, and so with 
the organ which is considered to be the 
seat of his soul. I can here record that 
while this might well appeal to a theo- 


logian as a valid objection to this treat-. 


ment it is an objection which many 
psychoanalysts have on seemingly other 
grounds. No less a person than the late 
Karen Horney, whom I consulted re- 
garding a patient whom she had seen 
during a previous illness, was horrified 
when I told her that this patient was 
due to have a course of twenty electro- 
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PLAN TO MAKE THE 
HOLIDAYS HOLY DAYS 


Daily devotions help to fulfill the Christian's 
spiritual needs for the holiday season. When used 
devotions lead into a 


meaningful observance of the Thanksgiving and 
Christmas seasons. 
The November-December number of The Upper 


Room is written especially for the holiday season. 
You and your family-will enjoy sharing, day by day, 
these Scripture selections, prayers and meditations. 


Thousands of churches supply The Upper Room 
regularly to every —_ If your church is not doing 
so now, try this plan by using the November-De- 
cember number as a feature of your holiday ob- 
servance. 


The Braille and Talking Book editions of The Upper 
Room make especially thoughtful gifts to help the 
visually handicapped enjoy the holidays. 


Place your order for the holiday number of. 
The Upter Room NOW. Ten or more cobies 
to one address, 7c per coty. Individual sub- 
scriptions (by mail) $1 a year, 3 years for 
$2. Air mail edition for service men and 
youth, same price. Order. from 


The world’s most widely used duvesnnil guide 


37 Editions Languages 
1908 GRAND AVE. NASHVILLE 5, TENN. 
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convulsive treatments. She admitted 
that this was a prejudice for which she 
could find no ascertainable cause. This 
patient today would doubtless have 
been treated with equal success by 
means of the tranquilizing drugs, and 
with none of the fear or risk attendant 
on electroconvulsive therapy. There is 
today a nationally known privately con- 
ducted mental hospital staffed by psy- 
choanalysts where electrical treatment 
is never used, and is considered both 
unjustifiably harsh and an unwarrant- 
able, unpredictable, and unscientific 
interference with the psychological 
process. There are, of course, two sides 
to this argument. While it is true that 
the exact changes wrought in the brain 
_as a result of shocks of such magnitude 
cannot be ascertained, and while, there- 
tore, the exact reasons for the clinical 
improvement so widely observed fol- 
lowing their application cannot be pre- 
cisely documented, the treatment has 
demonstrated its practical value in ex- 
perienced hands. The advent of the era 
of the tranquilizing drugs has served 
to define further the framework of 
cases within which it is still the treat- 
ment of choice. [ts great advantage lies, 
of course, in the ease of its administra- 


tion and the frequently speedy recovery 
which follows its use. These are con- 
siderations which it is well to bear in 
mind if worried relatives. seek counsel 
and comfort when they are asked to 


sign the form giving permission for its 


use. 


In. conelusicn I would like to draw 


attention to the close parallelism be- 


tween the objections of those psycho- 
analysts who abhor the idea and refuse 
to recommend the use of electrocon- 
vulsive therapy and the strong convic- 
tions of some members of the clergy 
that such a violent assault on the hous- 
ing of the soul is irreligious and incon- 
trovertibly evil. It is hard indeed to see 
where, in the thinking of these expefts, 
the boundaries of the psychoanalyst’s 
concept of the integrity of the ego ter- 
minate and the domain of the soul be- 
gins. In both cases it would seem that 
the tie that binds the two objections 1s 
an intuitive empathy with the sufferer, 
which might be re-phrased in the old 
adage: “There but for the love of God 
go I.” 


[Another article by Dr. Millet on the use 
of psychosurgery in the treatment of the 
emotionally ill will follow shortly—Ed.} 


Religion and Health 


Sy ped of the personality problems which disturb the psychiatrist’s patients. 
and the counselor’s clients are seen*to be fundamentally religious in nature. 
The psychotherapeutic goal would then become to help the individual “find him- 
self” religiously, or to clarify his own basic pattern of orientation or “life- 
style,” and to discover how this may function most. satisfactorily within the 
society in which he lives. We might add further that until the individual has 
done this for himself he cannot be considered psychologically healthy: nor can 
he be considered truly “religious,” no matter how loyal his affiliations nor how 
meticulous his observances. At this point, therefore, the respective goals of 
religion and of psychotherapy would seem to converge.—RasBBi SAMUEL GLAS- 
NER, “Toward an Operational Definition of Religion” — : 
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_toral Counseling” by the 


readeril 


GOALS IN 
PASTORAL COUNSELING 


A MINISTER writes... 


I just finished reading the article in 
the February, 1959, issue of PASTORAL 
PSYCHOLOGY entitled “Goals in Pas- 
Reverend 
William C. Bier. On the whole, it is a 
very helpful article, especially in the 
distinctions made between psychother- 
apy, counseling, and guidance. 

However, there is one _ statement 
which troubles me. Father Bier says 
that the pastoral counselor should re- 
strict himself to those people who have 
conscious religious problems. If you 
believe that God is Lord of all life and 


that most problems are complex, how. 
do you decide whether a problem is 


religious? Are there not some people 
who do not seem to have a problem 
that is directly related to religion; yet 


as these persons are accepted in the 


counseling situation they begin to real- 
ize that their problems are basically 
ones which could be termed religious ? 
Is there not such a thing as an uncon- 
scious religious problem and, if so, 
would we not be wrong in rejecting 
these individuals by referring them to 
someone else? | 


—KENT BUSER 
Minister of 
Acton Presbyterian 
Acton, Indiana 


Church 


THE REVEREND WILLIAM C. BIER 
replies... 

When I recommended that the 
clergyman in his counseling efforts 
should restrict himself to people with 
conscious religious problems, I did so 
in the search for a criterion which 
would serve to preserve for the clergy- 
man his specific role as a_ pastoral 
counselor. It seems to me that all 
special counselors are under the neces- 
sity of restricting their intake of 
counselees, under penalty of losing 
their identity as special counselors. 
This is true of the marriage counselor 
and the vocational counselor, no less 
than of the pastoral counselor. If the. 
clergyman attempts to counsel all © 
comers, apart from undertaking an 1m- 
possible task, he runs the risk of losing 
his unique function as a religious coun- 
selor. 

I admit with Me. Buser that there 
undoubtedly are unconscious religious 
problems, but in this supposition their 
religious character would become evi- 
dent only in the course of counseling, 
and this feature could not therefore 
serve as an intake criterion. In my 
original discussion I thought to pro- 
vide for the circumstance of un- — 
conscious religious problems by sug- 
gesting that such people would start 
with a secular counselor, but when the 
true nature of their problem became 
evident, they would be referred to a 
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religious counselor. Equally, of course, ° 


I acknowledge the opposite possibility, 
namely, that the conscious religious 
problem may turn out to be only super- 
ficially religious, and in this case the 
referral would be made in the opposite 
direction. In looking for a criterion of 


intake for pastoral counselors, I would | 


stay with my original suggestion and 
submit that the best one, both theoreti- 
cally and practically, is that the clergy- 
man should restrict himself in his 
counseling to helping people with 
conscious religious problems. The pas- 
toral counselor will still have more 
counseling than he will be able to 
handle. and he will be fulfilling a 
unique role, which no one else 1s likely 
to fulfill. | 
—Rev. C. Bier, S.J. 

Chairman 

Department of Psychology 

Fordham University 


THE REVEREND GRANGER E. WESTBERG 
replies... 


When Father William Bier says that 


the “pastoral counselor should limit 


himself to those people who have con- 
scious religious, moral, and spiritual 
problems not rooted in deep emotional 
conflict,” he is pointing out that the 
psychiatrist and the minister generally 
deal in two different areas. That is, the 
psychiatrist should spend the majority 
of his time dealing with psychological 
problems, and the minister with re- 
ligious problems. However, he also says 
that “in practice the dichotomy between 


religious and non-religious problems 


will rarely be as clear cut as my words 
seem to imply.” 

The reader’s question raises another 
related question regarding whether a 
psychiatrist should restrict himself to 


those people whose problems are of a 


October 


non-religious nature. We are told that 
psychiatrists are spending an increasing 
amount of time with people whose pri- 
mary complaint is that life is ‘‘empty” 
or meaningless.”’ While such people 
would seem obviously to have psycho- 
logical difficulties, vet, basically, they 
are complaining ef a problem to which 
the Christian faith has always address- 
ed itself. 
Although the pastoral counselor may 
hegin working with a person who pre- 
sents so-called “conscious religious 
problems,” these are always problems 


inextricably involved with problems of | 


personality. But by the same token, the 
psychiatrist who is dealing less with 
psychotics and more with neurotics is 
aware that he is drawn into discussion 
of values, goals, and philosophy more 
than he might intend. The simplest 
solution would be to differentiate be- 
tween secular problems and _ spiritual 
problems, but such _ differentiation 
simply is not possible. If psychiatrists 
and pastoral counselors are to work to- 
gether, they will have to develop an ap- 
preciation of the natural and inevitable 
overlapping of the two fields. If they 
plan to consult each other and to work 
as a team, then it will be necessary for 
each to have sufficient maturity so that 
they do not begin to act like trade 
unions in jurisdictional disputes. The 
mature pastoral counselor really does 
not want to get too deeply involved in 
psychological’ pathology. He would 
much prefer to deal with problems that 
fall into what we might call the 
“normal” range, but he knows that on 
occasion someone will come into his 
study with a problem which is dom 
nantly psychological’ in profile. To 
learn to distinguish between the’ pri- 
marily situational disturbance and the 
more severe disorientation which re- 
quires psychiatric care, and to make the 
necessary referral, is part of the 
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pastor's total responsibility to his 
parishioners. Often, however, he must 
continue to work with a severely dis- 
turbed person when a psychiatrist is 


willing to seek psychiatric help. And 
into the psychiatrist’s office come 
people who are more in need of pas- 
toral counseling than of analysis. In 
these instances, if it is difficult to make 
a referral, the psychiatrist may con- 
tinue administering to the needs of the 


a pastoral counselor. 


gent and profound human need, we 
cannot spend our time arguing about 
who should treat certain people. As 
long as each of us stays generally in his 
own area, there should be no real: diffi- 
culty: Most ministers are simply not 
equipped to deal with psychiatric prob- 
lems; yet, to a person urgently in need 
of someone’s help, hesitation on the 
part of the minister could seem a re- 
jection. congregation has its 
share of people who ought to be seeing 
apsychiatrist, but who will not, for one 
reason or another, and the parish pastor 
has to work closely with them, particu- 
larly during the period of decision about 
whether to seek psychiatric assistance 
or not. We might as well admit that a 
good part of each pastoral counselor’s 
time will be spent in dealing with what 
we have been calling non-religious 
problems. 


Considerable time is spent in psy- 
chiatric clinics in providing what really 
resembles pastoral care. Because of the 
‘onstant overlap between the two fields, 
we believe it is essential that every the- 
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ological student have a thorough train- 
ing in the dynamics of human behavior. 
It is. equally important that psychia- 
insts today receive a rather thorough 
entation into the nature of religious 

experience. Just as it is essential for 
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not available or when the person is un- 


person in something of the capacity of» 


Clearly, in the face of invariably. ur- 
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pastors to know a good deal about psy- 
chology, it would seem essential for 
psychiatrists to be well informed in 
matters of theology and renee ex- 
perience. 


—GRANGER WESTBERG 
Associate Professor of 
Religion and Health 
University of Chicago 


THE REVEREND ERNEST E. BRUDER 
comments... 

The problem raised is one that has 
troubled many of us for quite some 
time. Father William Bier’s article is 
one of the best that I know dealing with » 
this issue, offering considerable clarity 
where at present there is all too much 
confusion in our thinking. 

I can sympathize with the question- 
er’s concern that . . most problems 
are complex, how do you_ decide 
whether a problem is religious ?”” How- 
ever, there are those who say they try 
to deal with the problem and finally 
call everything they do “pastoral” 
simply because they happen to be min- 
isters. I have no hesitancy in agreeing 
with Father Bier that the pastoral 
counselor should limit himself to. con- 
scious religious problems. Seldom has . 
the pastor either the time, experience, 


_ training, or understanding to deal with 


conflicts which have been repressed or 
are being expressed in a disguised. 


form. To deal with the overt and mani- 


fest concerns of his parishioners that 
are clearly within his competence con- 
sumes more than ot the pastor's 
time and energy. 


Recognizing the areas of our own 
competence, and being able to draw the 
lines as to where our own function ends 
and that of another profession begins, 
is not easy. But it is something to 


which we-must address ourselves if we 
would exercise a helpful pastoral min- 
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istry. If we do not, and attempt to call 
all problems “religious,” we do little 
more than confuse the issue and are in 
no position to recognize the need for 
referrals when our people are in need 
of them. 

It is here that Father Bier he done 
a tremendous service, and I not only 
agree with his insights but want to ex- 
press my appreciation for them and the 
pastoral sensitivity with which they 
have been offered. 


—Ernest E. Bruper, DIRECTOR 
Protestant Chaplain Activities 
Saint Elizabeths Hospital 

Washington, D. C. 


THE REVEREND ROBERT C. LESLIE 
answers. 

There are some, like Father Bier, 
who believe that the pastoral counselor 
fulfills his role best by making his 
unique contribution in the counseling 
world through focusing on conscious 
religious problems. This is the position 
taken by Louis Linn and Leo W. 
Schwartz in their book Psychiatry and 
Religious Experience (Kandom House, 
1958 ). 

Others of us, however, while seeking 
to discover our distinctive role, do not 
find it useful to restrict our counseling 
to purely “conscious religious prob- 
lems.’’ There is a sense in which any 
problem of personal or interpersonal 
adjustment is “religious.” A life so 
impoverished of loving relationships 
that reaching out in love is impossible 
is caught up in a religious problem even 
though its manifestations may be in 
purely neurotic symptoms. 
patterns that are destructive of per- 
sonality are “religious” problems for 


one who conceives religion in terms of 


growth toward the more abundant life. 
Life that is so lived as to deny expres- 


sion to the highest values or that is. 
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Behavior 


than a 
(to use Allport’s 
is a freligious problem even 
though it would hardly be termed such 
by the counselee. 


lived within anything less 
“supreme context” 


term ) 


Rather than make distinctions be- 
tween’ conscious or unconscious re- 
ligious problems, I prefer to say that 
there is a religious dimension to any 
human problem; my task is to try to 
work effectively with those who chose, 
for reasons that are seldom wholly 
clear, to work with me, a clergyman. 
My most effective work may mean a re- 
ferral; or it may lead to an articulation 
of the basically religious aspect of the 
life-situation with which the counselee 
struggles. And in all my work, the task 
is never completed until the religious 
dimensions of the problems have been 
at least touched on and, _ hopefully, 
dealt with. 


—RoserT C. LESLIE 
Professor of Pastoral Psychology 
and Counseling 
Pacific School of Réligton 


Editor’s Note. lor further discussion of 
this problem, see Dr. Tillich’s article in this 
issue on “The Theology of Pastoral Care.” 


PSYCHIATRY AND RELIGION 
NOT A ONE-WAY 


A MINISTER writes... 


I was motivated by Rabbi Weir- 
stein’s article in the November, 1958, 
issue in which he indicates the rela- 
tion between psychiatry and religion 
has been mostly a one-way street with 
no invitation to make it a two-wa) 
street. This isn’t the time to go int0 
it, but I would like to indicate that herej- 
in central Ohio we are oe the op- 
posite reaction. 3 


Briefly, the story’is this: three an 
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HEALTH PLAN 


In this day and age people are too in making a living or bringing up a 
family, to take stock of their bodies’ needs. The result is—quick snacks, care- 
less meals, poor, unbalanced nutrition. Even big meals may lack vital nutri- 
tional elements. Soon we may feel run-down, irritable, develop low resistance 
to colds, lack of vigor and vitality, even insomnia. We may be suffering from 
vitamin deficiency and not know it. Only a complete Daily Vitamin and 
Mineral supplement can offset improper nutrition and help the body to repair 
and fortify itself against sickness. 


Our “VITOMINS 22” is a scientifically combined Formula consisting of 22 
ESSENTIAL HEALTH BUILDING MULTIPLE VITAMINS, B-COMPLEX 


AND MINERALS, which give a VITAL dietary supplement and contribute 
to healthy blood, bone and tissue, help resistance to colds and other. sickness, 
save doctor and drug bills. They are prepared in accordance with the strict 


specifications of the U.S. FOOD and DRUG ADMINISTRATION. ALL IN 
ONE EASY-TO-TAKE TABLET. Please show our ‘Formula to your family 


physician and he will verify our statement. 
We know that you will feel stronger and peppier after you have taken the 


first month’s supply. So we want you to know about the new HEALTH PLAN © 


WE HAVE INAUGURATED, by which we automatically send you a FRESH* 
30-days’ supply each month, or multiples of 30 for other members of your 
family. This Plan eliminates the bother of ordering, running out of supply, 
saves postage and costly C.O.D. charges. You may cancel the Plan at any time. 


We repeat—you are under no obligation whatsoever, you may discontinue at 


any time. So don’t delay; just clip coupon below AND MAIL TODAY. 


_*Vitamins lose potency on the drugstore shelf and in the medicine cabinet. That is why it 
is of great advantage to get a fresh supply each month. | 


DONTE CHEMICAL COMPANY 


80 Allenwood Road 


Great Neck, New York | 7 

I accept your HEALTH PLAN FOR “VITOMINS 22”. Please send the first month’s 
supply—checked in box below—and the same amount each month thereafter. I will remit 
within 2 weeks after I receive shipment. I may cancel the Plan at any time without any 
obligation whatsoever. : 


(J One month’s supply for 1 person .................. $2.00 
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SAMPLE KIT 


free 
with Catalog 


(25 cents) 


Comfort and Strength 


Select leaflets for the sick, aged, 
and shut-in, written by specialists i in 
the field of counseling. 7 


Designed to help overcome fear, 
loneliness, anxiety in the light of our 
Christian faith. 


Send 25c to cover postage 
and handling, to 


Dr. Harold P. Schultz, Editor — 
“Comfort and Strength” 
1720 Chouteau Ave. 

St. Louis 3, Missouri 


one-half years ago Dr. Richard John- 
son, director of the Columbus Psychi- 
atric Out-Patient Clinic, his chief psy- 
chologist, an Episcepal minister, Har- 
vey Guthrie, and I began getting to- 
gether weekly—at first on a one-way 
didactic basis, but within a few months 
on a two-way personal friendship 


-search. After the first year we met for. 


the next two years every month for an 
afternoon. Dr. Johnson encouraged us 
to be a part of the clinic’s coffee room 


to help raise issues. He ran a five ses- 


sion seminar for residents on “The 


Philosophy of Psychotherapy” with me 
as the religious resource person. Sev- 
eral of his staff were referred to me 
for personal and religious questions. 
Several others took the initiative per-— 
sonally. Two years ago I was asked to 
be on a symposium for the Ohio Psy- 
chological Association. At present Dr. 
Johnson is director of the psychiatric ~ 
residency program at the Columbus 
State Hospital. Both Mr. Guthrie and 
I have been closely tied in with devel- 
opments as Well as continuing very fer- 
tile dialogue on an informal basis with 
many of the staff. 


Dr. Johnson has discovered the 
Book of Romans and I Corinthians es- 
pecially, as well as other parts of the 
New Testament. Again and again he 
has indicated that about all that would 
really be needed in a training program 
is the first eight chapters of Romans. 
The other day he was indicating that 
when Paul spoke of seeing “through a 
glass darkly, but then face to face” he 
was becoming the first ee thera- 
pist. 

Well, wncugh I have simply wanted 
to indicate there is much fertile dia- 
logue going on here in central Ohio. 


—JAMES B. ASHBROOK 
Minister of The First 
Baptist Church in Granville 
Granville, Ohio 


One Way to Creativeness 


FUTURE minister-authors may be interested in the following inscriptions 
which your editor has recently come across: 
“And last, but not least, I would like to thank my husband, without whose 
unfailing and invigorating discouragement this book would never have been 
written.”—From acknowledgements in Julia Wadham’s The Case of Cornelia 


Connelly 


“To my dear wife, without whose absence this book would never have been 


written.”—JEAN Dutourp, in The Taxis of the Marne 


SCIENCE AND THE SPIRITUAL 
NATURE OF MAN 


Dr. John Sutherland Bonnell, a 


member of our Editorial Advisory 
Board, was a participant in the Second 
Seminar on Science and the Spiritual 
Nature of Man which was held last 
year at Wainwright House. Other par- 
ticipants were Otis Rice and Harmon 


Bro. Dr. Bro is writing a series of 


articles for us on the relationship of 
e.s.p. and religion. 


WE NEED MORE PSYCHIATRISTS 
CHAPLAINS 


According to a recent report of the 
American Psychiatric Association and 
the National Association for Mental 
Health, the number of psychiatrists in 
the United States has increased 21.2% 
in the last threé years. This means that 
there is now one psychiatrist to every 
16,400 persons in the country com- 
pared with one to 19,200 in 1956. 

In spite of this increase, both as- 
sociations stress the fact that there 
are still not enough psychiatrists to 
meet the urgent need for psychiatric 


help. This situation is greatly aggra-_ 


vated because of the fact that psychi- 
atrists.are concentrated in densely pop- 
ulated areas and are not generally ac- 
cessible throughout the country. For 


example, the State of New York leads 


the list of states with one psychiatrist 


for every 6400 persons. Maryland, Con- 


necticut, Massachusetts, and Kansas 
follow in that order. However, Ala- 
bama, North Dakota, and South Caro- 
lina in particular, and to a lesser de- 
gree, Nevada, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Georgia, and West Virginia are still in 
very short supply: 

_ At the recent semi-annual confer- 
ence of the Department of Pastoral 
Services of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U. S. A., 
Mark Shedron, director of the depart- 
ment, stressed the fact that “there are 
only 1200 trained chaplains to serve 
the 30 million hospitalized patients and 
prisoners in correctional institutions.” 
He estimated that there is a ratio of 
one chaplain to each of 12,000 people 
coming under Protestant responsibility. 
“A way must be found,” said Mr. 
Shedron, “‘to relate the churches more 
closely to the needs of these people.” 


_ SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF RELIGION 


The annual meeting of the Society 
for the Scientific Study of Religion in 
New Haven on October 30-31 will in- 
clude a major symposium on recent re- 
search on the role of the clergy. Profes- 
sor Thomas F. Pettigrew of Harvard, 
co-author of the recent book Christians 
in Racial Crisis, will summarize his 
study of the role played by ministers in 
the Little Rock crisis. Frederick R. 
Kling, director of the Ministry Study 
of the Educational Testing Service, 
will present results of that organiza- 
tion’s study of the characteristics and 
roles of parish ministers.* Professor 


Howard M. Ham of Iliff School of 


Theology will give some of the results 


*An article by Dr. Kling on this theme 
written especially for PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 
will be published shortly. 
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of his ten-year study of personality 
characteristics of effective ministers. 
Professor Prentiss L. Pemberton of 
Colgate Rochester Divinity School will 
relate and interpret these empirical 
findings with a paper on ‘The Minis- 
ter’s Role and Contemporary American 
Values.”” Discussant for the papers 


will be H. Richard Niebuhr of Yale. 


Divinity School, author of The Pur- 
pose of the Church and Its Ministry 
and other reports of the recent Study 
of Theological Education. This sym- 
posium is scheduled for the Friday 
evening session of the SSSR meeting 
in Connecticut Hall of Yale Univer- 
sity. | 
Other symposiums at the meeting 
will be on the measuring of religious 
belief by Professor Paul M. Harrison 
of Princeton, and Dr. Yoshio Fuku- 
yama, research secretary for the Con- 
gregational Board of Home Missions; 
also on the relation of religion and 
mental health, Dr. Paul Johnson will 
discuss the question, “Does religion 
elude all empirical nets?” 
Non-members are welcome at ses- 
sions of the SSSR. Further informa- 
tion concerning the program may be 
obtained from the program chairman, 
James E. Dittes, 409 Prospect Street, 
New Haven 11, Connecticut; or the 


secretary, Walter Houston Clark, 55. 


Elizabeth Street, Hartford 5, Conn. 


DR. MOLLY HARROWER 


Dr. Molly Harrower, a member of 
the Editorial Advisory Board of Pas- 
toral Psychology from 1950 to 1954, 
will be the principal investigator of a 
three-year research grant to the De- 
partment of Psychiatry at Tempie 
University Medical Center for follow- 
up studies on the effectiveness of psy- 


chotherapy and the predictive value of |. 


psychodiagnostic testing for psycho- 


therapeutic progress. The study has — 


been made possible by a special grant 
by the Ittleson Family Foundation of 
New York. 


THE CHURCH STUDIES THE FAMILY — 


The Board of Christian Education 
of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. has inaugurated a four-year 
study of family life in America which 
will involve a mail questionnaire to 
more than 8,000 pastors, interviews 
with several hundred parents, and con- 
ferences with theologians, psycholo- 
gists, and social workers. 


The study will be under the direc- 
tion of Dr. John C. Wynn, director of 
the office of Family Education Re- 
search. The Rev. Dr. Roy Fairchild 


will assist Dr. Wynn in the study. 


MAN’S FORGOTTEN WEAPON 


In her presidential address to Di- 


vision 12 of the American Psycho- 
logical Association, Dr. Anne Roe 
stated: “A major element in evolution- 
ary progress has been change in the 
direction of increased awareness and 
perception of the environment and in- 
creased ability to react accordingly 
. . . This means that the new evolu- 
tion becomes subject to conscious con- 
trol. ‘Man, alone among all organisms, 
knows that he evolves and he alone 
is capable of directing his own evolu- 
tion.’ Certainly his control is neither 
rigid nor absolute; he must work 
with the changes that arise and dis- 
seminate these by existing or newly de- 
veloped mechanisms . . . We do-have 
a measure of conscious control over 


what becomes of us, and it is our re-— 


sponsibility and ours alone to choose 
to develop our capacities or to choose 
not to. We must supply our own pur- 
poses, and our decisions as to what 
these purposes should be must be 
based on human evolution.” 
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AITH, FREEDOM, AND SELF- 

HOOD by Charles R. Stinnette, 

Jr. (Seabury Press, 1959, pp. 256— 

$4.75; special price to Book Club 

members $3.75) | 

(This book ts the current Selection 
of the Pastoral Psychology Book 
Club. ) | 


In these lectures given at the Wash- 


ington Cathedral, the College of 
Preachers, and elsewhere to. parish 
ministers, Charles Stinnette wrestles 
with the problem of freedom confront- 
ing man in our contemporary society. 
The surge toward freedom which 


ushered in the age of enlightenment 


and the rise of political democracy car- 
ried the momentum of passionate con- 
viction. But theoretically freedom was 


not well grounded in a philosophy and 
theology adequate to sustain it in the 


cross-currents of our world today. 


Freedom was too much limited to non- | 


interference and too optimistic about 
private self-interest regulated by checks 
and balances. What we urgently need 
and what these lectures seek to give is 
a theology of Christian freedom. 

Dr. Stinnette clearly sees that self- 
hood does not constitute itself in iso- 
lation, but that the person actually can 
emerge only in community, where there 
is both acceptance and opposition of in- 
dividuals in dynamic relationship. 
This is a frontier in the work of the 
social sciences as interpersonal rela- 
tions and group dynamics come into 


sharper focus. It is the concern of this 
author to return to Biblical theology 
to discover the whole man of body- 
mind-social relatedness. Freedom. is 
not there given as escape from con- 
fining requirements but rather a co- 
venant relation with God who expects 
a responsible use of freedom to choose 
and uphold the common life. 


The author is well versed in the 


literature of theology and culls from his 


reading selected quotations to clarity 
and vivify his theme. His interpreta- 
tion is both expository and homiletical 
in drawing out from historic sources 
affirmations for the predicament of man 
today. Freedom, he contends, is root- 
less and likely to die on the vine unless 
it is grounded in such faith. The self is 
shadowy and feeble unless engaged in 
encounter with Thou. The communica- 
tion of freedom is no tossing off of easy 
abstractions but will rather involve the 
whole of our existence in faithful par- 
ticipation and resolute interaction with 
iellow seekers who are reaching beyond 
self to ultimate obedience. | 
—PauL E. JOHNSON 
Professor of 
Psychology of Religion 
Boston University 
School of Theology 


HE PSYCHOLOGY OF ADO- 
LESCENCE by Arthur T. Jer- 
-sild (Macmillan, 1957—$5.00). 

In The Psychology of Adolescence, 
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Professor Jersild gives us a penetrat- 
ing and comprehensive survey of the 
human person in transition between 
childhood and chronological maturity. 
The keynote of the book is growth— 
physical, mental, social, and emotional. 
Nor does the author ignore the spirit- 
ual, for he lays his main emphasis on the 
inward aspect of that growth. 


Since his theme is the development 


of the self, with healthy self-accept- 
ance and compassion for others as fun- 
damental goals, the author is keenly 
aware of contradictions between what 
the self needs for maturing and the 
cultural pressures upon the adolescent. 
To many young people the culture 
seems to encourage the denial of their 
feelings. But to accept oneself one must 
accept one’s feelings, and only by being 
free to feel richly can one learn to use 
feelings appropriately rather than im- 
-pulsively, and develop real concern for 
others. 

Lack of self-acceptance may con- 
tribute to delinquency. Professor Jer- 
sild distinguishes between the legal and 
the psychological delinquent. The first 
commits his misdeeds overtly, and for 
those he may be apprehended, or he 
may not. The second obeys the law but 
is ruthless in fantasy. Whether dealing 
with the overt delinquent* or the far 
larger yvroup that falls into the second 
category, the adult best able to help is 
the one who recognizes the kinship be- 
tween his own anxicty and aggression 
and that which grips the adolescent 
delinquent. Nevertheless, the author 
does not fall into the error of asserting 
that love and understanding from others 
will, of themselves, change the de- 
linguent. The young person must 
exert himself to achieve an inner 
change. 

Professor Jersild’s presentation at- 
tempts to merge the currently preva- 
lent scientific approach centered on 


norms of development and_ stressing 
what is publicly observable with an 
approach dealing with privately. ob- 
servable data, including experiences of 
choice. He notes that each individual 
carries a pyschological laboratory with- 


in him, and thus places private ob- 


servation among the psychologist’s 
scientific tools. In support of the 
author, this reviewer would point out 
that scientific “objectivity” is attained 
not by eliminating the scientist from 
his measurements but by enabling him 
to report his measurements in a fashion 
that will allow other scientists to com- 
pare their results with his. Scientific 
measurement is a private experience, 


albeit that technical means are used 
to make the measurement as impartial » 


as possible. 


Chapter 16, on “The Adolescent and | 


Religion,” will-be of particular interest 
to ministers. The author draws upon 
the work of Dr. David Roberts to point 
up the interplay between what a child 
hears professed in his home and what 
he sees practiced there, particularly 
upon himself. If the gap between pro- 
fession and practice is wide, particu- 
larly if the child is not really respect- 
ed as a human person, he may become 
disillusicned with all religious ideals 
or, contrariwise, warp them and cling 
to them desperately, refusing to admit 
that they have not helped him feel at 
home in.the universe. On the other 
hand, when parents’ religious ideals 
are solidly grounded in ability to give 
love and to receive it, the child grows 


into a truly functioning, fruitful, re-_ 


ligious life. Such a life is closely tied 
to the same sort of good interpersonal 
relations that help develop healthy 
self-acceptance. From religion, as from 
all else in his experience, the ado- 
lescent needs to draw genuine mean- 
ing for his own daily living. 


To all who work with young people, 
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and particularly to all who appreciate 


the interplay between religion and psy- 
chology, Professor Jersild’s book offers 
a lucid and interesting presentation of 


_ concepts which too frequently are mud- 


dled and made unduly complex. It will 


be especially. helpful to those who seek 


better understanding of the adolescent 
through fuller understanding of them- 
selves. 
—L. JoHN ADKINS, PH.D. 
New York, New York 


PSYCHOLOGY OF 
CHRISTIAN CONVERSION 


by Robert O. Ferm (Fleming H. 


Revell, 1959, pp. 255—$4.00) 
This is a study of Christian con- 
version from the evangelical point of 


_view. The author is well versed in psy- 


chological studies of conversion, and 
brings a critical mind to the appraisal 
of them. He also dips into them fre- 
quently to support his point of view, 
with vigorous argumentation. against 
all whom he considers humanists. 

His thesis is that Christian conver- 
sion is unique due to the siper-natural 
work of the Holy Spirit, bringing reve- 


lation of the Biblical truth of Christ. 


Psychological conversions may occur in 


all religions by some emotional stim- 
.ulus that makes a person aware of his 


need or misery and leads him to seek 
anew way of life. In contrast to such 
conversions he shows that evangelical 
conversion, though manifesting similar 
emotional behavior, is characterized by 
knowledge and faith in God through 
Jesus as Savior. 

We are indebted to Professor Ferm 
for his clear delineation of evangelical 
conversion in relation and contrast to 
psychological processes such as crisis 
followed by surrender to. an ideal. He 
gathers questionnaire data (though 
without showing his sampling proce- 
dure), and examines many biographi- 


with no indication of meeting. 
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Your Standard 
of 
Excellence 
since 1912 


You always look your 
best, are your best in a 
BENTLEY & SIMON pul-. 
pit robe. Hand-sewn and 
custom-tailored for per- 
fect fit, for lasting enjoy- — 
ment. 

CHOIR ROBES, too, indivi- 


dually made in the same 
quality way. 


BENTLEY & SIMON: 


7 West 36th St. 
New York 18, N. Y. 


Write for 
catalog 


cal accounts to support his view that 
Christian conversion is more perma- 
nent and — in moral: transfor- 
mation. 

Yet we are troubled by the double 
vision of this approach to conversion. — 
There is one eye following scientific 
truth through the work of psychology. 
And there is the other eve following 
the supernatural truth through the 
Biblical revelation of the Holy Spirit. 
The problem is how to go from the 
contradiction and confusion of the 
double vision to a clear and unified 
perspective. Unlike the perspective of 
the rails meeting at the horizon their 
two visions draw ever farther apart 
Thev 
are rather like two highways passing 
each other of which one goes down to 
man’s futility and despair with himself, 
While the other goes up to heaven 
where man vields to supernatural truth. 

—-PauL EF. Jonnson- 


Professor of | 
Psychology -of Religion 
Boston University 
School of Theology 
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PASTORA 


FREE COPIES 


We will be very glad to send free back 
copies of Pasrorat PsycHo for dis- 
play and distribution at any forthcoming 
meetings. conferences. or ministers’ semi- 
nars during the coming spring months. 
A postcard with vour name and address 
indicating the expected number of par- 
ticipants will receive immediate attention. 


Lack of proper nutrition can hamper goed 
health. Our 22 vitamins, B-Complex and min- 
erals will overcome that tired, run-down feel- 

will give a vital dietary supplement and 
contribute to healthy blood, bone and tissue. 
A 20-day supply is yours for only 25Se to 
preve how much stronger and peppier you'll 
feel soon. 


DONTE CHEMICAL CO. 
80 Allen wood Rd., Great Neck 4, Y. 


CHOLOGY SAYS 
RELIGION, by 

Wavne FE. Oates. (Association 

Fress, pp. 128—50c ) 

(This outstanding pamphlet by Dr. 
Oates is being offered free with a new 
halt-year's 
subscriptivi) to PASTORAL PSYCHOLO- 
GY ). 


tion is becoming familiar with psycho- 
logical jargon and when promising new 
developments are taking place between 
theology and psychology, it is highly 


appropriate that Association Press 
should add to its Reflection Books the 
new title, IHhat Psychology Says 


About Ieeligion. 

The average Jayman tends to seize 
javorable pronouncements by psychol- 
ogists as Supports for religion. An ex- 
ample is the famous statement of Carl 
Jung's that he has never seen a patient 
above thirty-five whose 
problem was not that of china a 
miature religious outlook on life. On 
the other hand remarks critical of re- 
ligion tend to remiorce a lay person's 


years of age 


prejudice against psychology and psy- 


chotherapy as modern counterparts of | 


the occult arts. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


subscription (or a renewal. 


At a tume when the entire popula- 


October 


Wavne FE. Oates, one of the most 
creative authorities on psychology and 
religion, has given us a_ fair-minded 
summary of what contemporary psv- 
chologists have said about religion. He 
begins by. fracturing a few of the pop- 
ular misconceptions of psvechology as 
magic. clairvovance, and “head-shrink- 
ing.’ He shows that psychology is in- 
stead both an art and:a voung science, 
a method ef research and observation, 
and a manvy-sided body of knowledge. 

Then follows a chapter on “Where 
Psychology is Silent About Religion,” 
which helps the reader understand 
more sympathetically the inability of 
some and the reluctance of other psv- 
chologists to become highly vocal about 
religion. With a minimum of technical 
language, Dr. Oates shows how psy- 
chology has served in helping us dis- 
tinguish betwen cramping, enslaving, 
neurotic, and illusory forms of religious 
experience on one hand and liberating, 
maturing, healthy, and realistic forms 


ot religious experience on the other. 


Chapter Seven is an excellent concise 
history of interaction between religion 


and the young science of psychology 


since its inception as a separate — in 
the nineteenth century. 

Especially helpful is the context 
which Qates . projects as the back- 
ground for his discussion. Practically 
all young sciences—cosmology, as- 
tronomy, physics, geography, medicine, 
etc., were originally the domains of re- ~ 
ligious interpretation. Science has tend- 
ed to secularize one after another. of 
these areas.. A young science goes 
through the “phase” of rejecting re- 
ligion in order to accomplish this. After 
the new science is established, its re- 
jecting attitude and the feelings of 
“threat” characteristic of religion “tend 
to move into a new phase of security 
and conciliation. Then the danget 
is to throw judgment to the wind and 
make the science and religion exactly 


per 


nost 
and 
ded 
psy- 


He 
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‘the same thing although their presup~ 
position about life may be unexamined 


and really quite disparate from and op- 
posed to each other.” 

The author’s intellectual honesty in 
seeking to avoid both. over-simplifica- 
tion and over-generalization will com- 


mend this book for use by study groups | 


in the church or on eollege campuses. 
Additional help is given through an an- 
notated reading guide. 

Among numerous works which pur- 
port to discuss the parallels between re- 
ligion and psychology this book 1s 
nique in several respects. First, it is 
an eclectic book in that the author has 
no “school” bias but deals systematic- 
ally with contributions of a number of 


authorities. Second, the author’s focus 


is on psychology broadly considered 
and not on psychotherapy or psychiatry 


as such. In the third place, it 1s specific- | 


ally addressed to lay people and is in a 
form and price range to make it easily 
available. | 

At the same time the book opens 
fresh perspectives to the minister and 


gives him an “overview” he may not 


have had before. In stimulating the 


growth of his people and interpreting 
to them the basis for- theological con- 


cern with psychology the pastor will 


find this little book an extremely valu- 


able instrument. 

—ALBERT L. MEIBURG | 
Department of Pastoral Care 
North Carolina Baptist’ Hospital 
Hinston-Salem, North Carolina 


Ik, 1 HAVE A PROBLEM by R. 
Lofton Hudson (Thomas Y. Cro- 
well Co., 1959, pp. 148-——$2.50) 
Lofton Hudson has written a book 
that is interesting to read. I enjoved 
the book as a whole and received a re- 
freshing picture of a minister present- 
ing his philosophy of counseling, which 
is somewhat different from that of 
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ing Risers, 
Get our special p 
quantity ‘om terms, 


Monroe Co., 35 Church St., Colfax, lowa 


psychologist with a consistent ap- 
proach, say, of insight therapy. Dr. 
Hudson gives advice, but a minister 
may be expected to give advice. 
Whether it is heeded or not is another 
question. | 

This book is written: from questions 


submitted through publications or as a 


result of seeing or hearing of the min- 
ister. One gets the impression much of 
the time that although someone else 
asks the question, we are being dealt 
a monologue with Dr. Hudson asking 
and answering the questions within his 
own framework or frame of reference. 7 


~ My experience has shown that much : 


of the time in a first interview the : 
minister has to respond to the coun- 
selee’s frame of reference in order to 
begin to share enough feeling to be 


helpful. The presentation of the min- 
ister’s Own point of view or interpreta- <7 
tion at the outset tends to set up a hos- 


tile situation in which to counsel. 
-JoseEPH EF. Woopson 
‘Pastor of 
Immanuel Baptist Church 
Dorchester, Massachusetts 
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SIGNIFICANT BOOKS | 


of the more im- 


Below are listed some 1 
portant books received recently which we 
are unable to review in this issue, either be- 
cause the rewieu's have not yet reached US, 
or because of lack of space. We hope to be 
able ta review many of them in coming issues. 


CrIMINOLOGY AND CRIME PREVENTION. By 
Lois L. Higgins and Edward A. Fitzpatrick. 
Bruce Publishing Co., $8.50. A new publica- 
tion by two internationally known police 
officers attalyzing the cause and treatment 
of criminal activity covering such aspects 
of criminology as adult crimes, juvenile delin- 
quency, women in crime and military justice, 
etc. In addition to a discussion of cause and 
method. the book also includes a thought- 
ful discussion of law enforcement, court 
systems, punishment, and rehabilitation. 


PATIENTS, PHYSICIANS AND ILLNESS. 
Edited by E. Gartly Jaco. Free Press, $7.50. 
A symposium of outstanding contributions by 
a group of students and specialists in the field 
of medical practice and care—a book for all 
individuals in the helping professions who are 
interested in the human side of medicine. Its 
purpose is to reveal the sick individual as a 
person and the bearing which social ante- 
cedents, earlier environment and psycholog- 
ical factors bear on the way that the sick 
person as an individual reacts to illness. The 
' book also includes a study of the psychology 
and sociology of the medical student in an 
attempt to understand the doctor’s reaction to 
the patient. A study of the hospital as that of 
a community with its own identity is also 
included. 


SCIENCE AND PSYCHOANALYSIS. By Jules 
H. Masserman, M.D. Grune and Stratton, 
$5.75. This collection of outstanding articles, 
intended as a memorial to Dr. Frieda 
Fromm-Reichmann, explores the pre-Freudi- 
an origins of psychoanalysis and then ana- 
lyzes the relation of psychoanalysis to 
biology, anthropology, philosophy, and_ his- 
tory. The authors are some of the most 
outstanding workers and thinkers in the 
field of psychoanalysis. 


October 


CLINICAL STUDIES IN CULTURE CONFLICT, 
Edited by Georgene Seward. Ronald Press, 
$7.00. An important group of case studies 
which should serve as a valuable diagnostic 
aid to the psychotherapist as well as the coun- 
selor, with particular emphasis on the effect 
of cultural disturbances upon personality. The 
studies draw materials from the findings of 
psychiatrists, psychologists, and authropol- 
ogists who have done first-hand clinical 
studies of patients of diversified cultural 
origins such as the Negro, the displaced Eu- 
ropean Jew and Gentile, the American Indian, 
Japanese, and the Spanish speaking group. 


INTERDISCIPLINARY TEAM RESEARCH: 
METHODS AND By Margaret Bar- 
ron Luszki. New York University Press, 
$6.00. A thoughtful analysis of the successes 
and difficulties in interdisciplinary team work 


in the social sciences, with particular empha-_ 


sis on team research in mental health. The 


professions represented are that of anthro- 


pology, psychiatry, psychology, and sociology. 


THe HANDBOOK OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS, 1958. 
Porter Sargent, $10.00. This is the thirty- 
ninth edition of a book which has_ been 
brought out for four decades by the publish- 
er, and serves as authoritative reference book 
in the field of private schools, listing not 
only- schools but such important informa- 
tion as scholarships available, tuition, pro- 
grams, facilities, administration, as well as 
maps. 


THE PsyCHOLOGyY oF INTERPERSONAL RE- 
LATIONS. By Fritz Heider. John Wiley & 
Sons, $6.25. An analysis of the complex in- 
terpersonal relations in terms of such basic 
elements and factors as common sense ideas, 
motivation, ability, exertion, and environ- 
mental difficulties. Included is a discussion of 
the role of values and norms in interpersonal 
relations. The author is Professor of Psy- 
chology at the University of Kansas. 


Group PsycuoaNnatysis. By B. Bohdan 
Wassell. Philosophical Library, $3.75. A new 
book analyzing how the psychoanalytic 
theory can be applied in both group and 
individual settings. The book is focused to- 
ward psychiatrists, psychoanalysts, as well 
as counselors and workers in the field of 
education and industry. The author is on 
the faculty of the American Institute of 
Psychoanalysis, 
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MAN OF THE MONTH 


(Continued from page 6) 


setts, he proved the truth of Boisen’s 
psychological, approach. 

Later experiences in supervised clini- 
cal training and a study of the growing 
literature in pastoral psychology con- 
firmed the original impression. But 
most of all it was his ten years of teach- 
ing in the combined areas of homiletics 
and pastoral care which matured his 
appreciation of the psychological di- 
mension of the work of the minister. 


As-he. studied communications in the 


pulpit and communications in the coun- 


-seling room he was impressed with their 


relation to each other. For as the same 
minister is talking in each situation it 
is inevitable that his own psychology 
come into expression as much in one as 
in the other. 

The neglected element in the classical 
theories of preaching is the preacher 
himself. The central influence more 
than the words spoken is the personali- 
ty of the one who is preaching, as Ear] 
Furgeson shows 1n the article appear- 
ing in this issue of PASTORAL Psy- 
cHoLoGY. With this basic insight it is 
not surprising that he has been able to 


integrate homiletics with pastoral care, | 


and teach young ministers to look at 
themselves with deeper perception of 
how the person is revealed: both in 
preaching and pastoral work. It is no 
secret that his penetrating insights in 
the teaching and writing of these years 
have awakened in his students a similar 
response to that which Boisen awaken- 
éd in him. To minister to the’ deeper 
needs of persons in all of the relation- 
ships of searching, growing life calls 
for psychodynamic channels of com- 
munication. It was said of Jesus “He 


‘knew what was in man” (John 2:25), 


and this is essential to an effective min- 
istry to human needs, whether in teach- 


ing, preaching, or pastoral care. 


-ated into these 


Sevond the walls of his own school 
Dr. Furgeson has been active in the 
Association of Seminary Professors in 
the Practical Fields, the Washington 
Seminar on Religion and Psychiatry, 
the Academy of Religion and Mental 
Health, the Board of Directors of the 
Council for Clinical Training, and the 
Board of the Maryland Association tor 
Mental Health. His writings have ap- 
peared in “Religion in Lite,” “The 
Christian Century”, “The Journal ot 
Pastoral. Care,’ .“Motive, 
Pastor,” the “New Christian Advo- 
cate,” and Best Sermons (Harper ). 

Somehow, with all this, he has time 
as the husband of I-dith and the tather 


of Donald and Jane to share many ad- 


ventures with his family, where the in- 
sights of pastoral psychology are never 
amiss when revealed in life more than 


abstract words. 


—Pavr Kk. JOHNSON 


EDITORIAL 
(Continued from page 8) 


ing that in five minutes the autopsy 
surgeon may prove him wrong: Our 
field lacks the precision of the patholo- 


gist. But the crucial point remains—- 


submitting one’s. decision for critical in- 
‘vestigation: Less precisely but perhaps 
no less convincingly, one may be proved. 
wrong—on just those things of which 
previously he had been most proud. 
One of the facts of which | am most 


proud (not in Augustine’s sense, | 


trust) is that we pastors in the U.S. A. 
have learned the Cabot lesson and -fol- 
lowed its) essential point. A large 
number of ministers and theological — 
students, in the last generation, has 
submitted concrete work to criticism 
—-also suspecting that in five minutes 
their peers and teachers might prove 
them. wrong. One who has been initi- 
rites—-and remained 
alive——-needs no argument tor their 
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value. The problem still comes with 
those who elude the final encounter. 

Will our editorial: brethren on the 
“B.M.J.” forgive us for saving that, 
pleased as we are that they got around 
to the Cabot essentials after 49 vears, 
we wish they would urge their clerical 
colleagues to do likewise: Whether 
they will or not, we suggest it. When 
the “new psychology” (courtesy of 
Freud) struck the western world in the 
1910’s and 1920's, the British clergy 
and theologians were more alert than 
the American to the potential positive 
significance. But from then on the story 
(at least from American eves) has been 
different. We have yet to see in print 
the verbatim report of a British pas- 
toral interview, with analysis attached 
—following the Cabot principle. In the 
U.S. A., Cabot got us into more than 
we had bargained for. It may take us 
a hundred vears to be ready to follow 
ail the implications. But thanks to 
Cabot, Dicks, Bonnell, PASTORAL Psy- 
CHOLOGY, and others, we see the point; 
and if unprepared to follow it, we 
recognize our reluctance as a weakness. 
The ingenuity of the British in not re- 
porting concrete cases followed by anal- 
ysis, is very human. But if the “British 
Medical Journal” has at last seen the 
light, can we say categorically that the 
clergy never will? 

My experience in New Zealand sug- 
gests that Cabot may have been an un- 
conscious and non-sexual sadist of 


sorts. Perhaps he dared them when he © 


might have lured them. In moderation, 
| have used our device of ‘“role-play- 
ing’ with the clergy all over New 
Zealand. One person, the pastor, plays 
himself. Others, like a young couple 
asking the pastor to marry them, play 
roles. No matter if, as actors, they have 
large slices of ham. In their free-style 
way, and before their peers and teach- 
ers, they submit their professional con- 


-C. Cabot, 


cretenéss to criticism. If lured, they re- 
spond, even in New Zealand; and the 
reality of the learning soon obliterates 
the shame of the mistakes. But if they 
were merely dragooned, in New Zea- 
land or the U. S. A., the result might 
be quite different. 
Richard C. Cabot was an. extraordi-_ 
nary person. A superb physician and 


differential diagnostician, he could gen- 


eralize beyond the technicalities of 
medicine in his founding of medical 
social work and the lead he gave to the 
clergy. Even his brother, the famous 
Hugh Cabot, M.D., great physician, 
medical teacher, medical education ad- 
ministrator, and co-founder of the 
medical specialty of urology, occasion- 
ally conceded that. But even Richard 
genius as he was, had 
prejudices and blind spots, whether in- 
duced by his wealth, his Brahminism, 
his competence, his moralism, or his 
idiosyncratic cantankerousness. For a 
long time he failed to see that the ‘‘dis- 
cussions” were the crucial aspects of 
the clinicopathological exercises. He 
never did see that the reflective analysis 
of the reports of pastoral conversations 
demanded a knowledge of dynamic psy- 
chology that he scorned. De mortuis, 
il nist bonum—unless the autopsy 
proves you can thereby teach others a 
needed lesson. 

I-ven genius has its blind spots— 
sritish or American, medical or cleri- 
cal. And if so for genius, how much 
more for the rest of us. But time 
marches on; and if our resistiveness 1s 
no more than average, possibly we may 
even profit from experience. I hope so 
for American clergy. And I ‘can not 
help hoping that a British clergyman or 
two may read the “British Medical 
Journal” of January 24, 1959, and draw 
a conclusion or two not motivated by 
ego-defenses. 
—=SEWARD HILTNER 


_— by CRAFTSMEN, INC., Kutztown, Pennsylvania, U. 8. A. 


An important ge 
of Religion 


‘|| new book 


edited by 


Orlo Strunk, Jr. 


The revitalized interest in the ‘psy- — potentially stimulating?” “Is the arti- 
chology of religion has established a cle available or relatively inaccessible 
: need for a background history and a to students of the psychology of reli- 
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